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I. PROJECT INFORMATION 



A. Rationale and Purpose 

The Department of Education, the Special Education Programs <SEP) and the Division 
of Personnel Preparation (DPP) have identified a need to develop leadership 
ptrsonnt: at the LEA level. This need Is recognized In P.L. 94-142 and In Part D 
of tht Act. Sub-part B 318.10 <1) states a priority for projects to prepare 
ptrsonntl as Sptcial Education supervisors. The July 8, 1982 "Draft of an Outline 
of * Pl»n to Improve the Quality of Personnel Preparation" and the DPP Washington 
meet ng of Dectmbtr 9 and 10, 1982 focustd on tht nttd for training of quality 
sptcial tducation personnel who can serve as leaders In the LEA, spread the best 
practice In educating handicapped children and youth, work as liaison between 
regular and special education and provide quality supervision for special education 
teachers, regular education teachers and related personnel. 

The D»P*'^tment of Specialized Education Services of the Illinois State Board of 
Education (ISBE) conducted a Needs Assessment for Special Education Personnel 
Preparation Development In the Summer of 1982. They identified a need for 81 
fjfi lo2J f^P'^y!""^* in »P«<:«*1 tducation In 1981-1982 and another 19 for 
iy«^-iy83j totalling 100. In discussion concerning the Illinois need for 
supervisors, the staff of the ISBE noted hat the 1981-1982, 1982-1983 count is 
uncertain- because of the variability of reporting at local school district 
rji'^c* *° estimate the precise number of supervisors needed 

hl.n «n!„t:I ? 1 IV\' "owty*"^ 0^ the supervisory endorsements that have 
been granted In the State of Illinois are -provislonar In nature according to 
staff members of the ISBE. in addition, many supervisory vacancies currently exist 
and upgrading of supervisory skills is greatly needed. Those supervisors who are 
not fully certified must do additional work to meet certification requirements. 
Illinois Rules and Regulations to Govern the Administration and Operation of 
special Education require supervisory personnel to hold a valid certificate In the 
PHn^H„n*r''°I*if"!-^ *<»«"t requirements for approval as outlined in the Special 
Education Certification and Approval Requirements and Procedures. 

The ISBE Issued a paper in November of 1982 entitled -Special Education Mandates: 
A Preliminary Report.- The ISBE Idtntifled a need for gr.ater precision In 
determining: 

1. Who should be served by Special Education? 

2. What special tducation services should be provided? 

3. Who should be responsible for providing special education services? 

4. How to evaluate the quantity and quality of special education strvlcts that 
art dtl I vered? 

Public hearings on this report gave the public an opportunity to consider the 
preliminary report on tducation mandatts and propost rtvlslons In tht rults and 
rtgulations that govern delivery of special education services. An aim of this 
project is to train quality supervisory personnel who could serve as a vital link 
in carrying out ISBE Intentions. 

This project will utilize a program already approved for Northeastern Illinois 
University by the State of Illinois for Special Education Supervisory Endorsement. 
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It Mill mttt tht nttd to prtpare offtctivt LEA tuptrvitorf and Ittdtrthip in 
tptcial fducttion by providing high calibtr prt-strvict training for tptcial 
fducation tuptrvitory ptrtonntl. This training will tmphatixt a "t/tttiit" approach 
to dflivtry of appropriate and quality special education ttrvictt to handicapped 
fttudtntft. Tht training will tmphatizt tht importanct of coordinating rtgular and 
tptcial fducatioii in tht ttrvict dtlivtry proctittt and proctdurtt. This 
prtparation will alio promott txctlUnc* in colltctivt planning! inplffntntation, 
and fvaluation of tptcial tducation itrvice dtlivtry tyittfut. 



B« eoalfty Productfti Participantti Purpott, and Btntfitt 

Tht goalt of tht Sptcial Education Suptrvisors Training Projtct (SESTP) includt tht 
following^ 

1. P.ovition of high calibtr prt*-ttrvict training for tptcial tducation 
tuptrvitory ptrtonntl. 

2. Provition of training which traphatiztt a "tytttm" approach to dtlivtry of 
appropriatt and quality sptcial tducation ttrvictt to handicapptd ttudtntt. 

3. Provision of training which tmphasizts tht importanct of coordinating 
rtgular and sptcial tducation in strvict dtlivtry proctssts and proctdurts. 

4. Promotion of txctlltnct in colltctivt planning and tht impltmtntation and 
tvaluation of sptcial tducation strvict dtlivtry practictSi proctsstsi and 
proctdurtSi 

5. Provision of training which will prtpart sptcial tducation suptrvisors who 
art knowltdgeabit and stnsitivt to ftdtral and statt nttds in sptcial 
tducation and in mtthods and strattgits for mttting thtst nttds. 

Products to bt achitvtd through tht projtct^s optrations includts 

i» Prtparation of high quality sptcial tducav )n suptrvisory ptrsonntK 

2. Improvtd cooptration bttwttn sptcial tducation strvict providtrtf 
contumtrt, purchastrs, and rtgulators. 

3. Clarification of sptcial tducation proctssts and proctdural actions that 
art rtlattd to idtntif icatloni rtf trral i asstssmtnt, planning^ plactmtnti 
and instruction of handicapptd studtnts. 

4. Improvtd cooptr'ktion bttwttn rtgular and sptcial tducation ptrtonntl. 

5. Clarification of rolts and rtsponsibi 1 i tits of sptcial and rtgular 
tducation for mttting uniqut nttds of sptcial tducation studtnts. 

6. Idtntif ication of crittria for tvaluation of sptcial tducation strvict 
dtlivtry proctssts and proctdurts. 

Participants in tht projtct^s optration includt: 



1. Northtasttrn Illinois Univtrsity Sptcial Education faculty. 



2. North»»»t»rn Illinois Univtrsity Sptcial Education Advisory Council. 

3. A SESTP Project Council oi pro9r*m administrators, supervisors, 
specialists, parent organization representatives <special and regular), and 
representatives of special education related conwunity based agencies. 

4. Additional special education supervisory project staff. 

5. SESTP trainees. The project seeks to recruit highly qualified, 
experienced, special education teachers who show promise of leadership and 
potential for special education supervisory success. Reconmendations wil 1 
be reviewed fron the applicant's school districts on the basis of 
excellence in teaching, understanding of individual differences and 
potential for leadership. 

Uhat is the Purpose of the Project? 

The purpose of this project is to train 15 special education supervisors each year. 
These trainees will earn a Master's degree in Special Education and Illinois 
Supervisory Endorsement. This project will enable trainees to assume supervisory 
and leadership responsibilities in the field of special education. Studenis in 
this project will complete Master's level courses including specific additional 
work in administration and supervision to be eligible for the Supervisory 
Endorsement in Special Education in one of the following areasi Trainable Mentally 
Handicapped <TMH) , Behavior Disorders <BD), Educable Mentally Handicapped <EMH), or 
Learning Oisabil itiet <LD>. 

Uhat are Some Desired Outcomirs of the Project? 

1. Trainees will be eligible for Supervisory Endorsement in Special Education 
and Entitlement in one of four areasi TMH, BD, EMH, LD. 

2. Trainees will demonstrate in-depth knowledge of the service delivery 
processes and procedures in special educations pre-ref erral , referral, 
assessment, planning, placement, and instruction. 

3. Trainees will demonstrate high level competencies in staff development and 
promotion of an effective working relationship between regular and special 
education. 

4. Trainees will demonstrate high quality interpersonal management skills. 

5. Trainees will demonstrate in-depth knowledge of roles and functions of 
persons who make delivery of quality special education possible: 
consumers, providers, purchasers,' regulators. 

6. Trainees will demonstrate competencies in methods of evaluating special 
education programs. 

Uhat Benefits are to be Derived form the Project? 

Benefits to be derived form the project include! 
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1. Prtptrttioi) of high quality special tducation suptrwiiory ptrtonnti to 
•nablt dtlivcry oi quality special education services by providing dynamic 
and objective leadership. 

2. Improved cooperation among special education service proviriers, consumersi 
purchasers, and regulators. To improve the delivery of quality special 
education services by expanding the base of support for special education 
program goals and objectives. 

3. Improved coordination between regular and special education personnel to 
facilitate appropriate student placement and promoting normalization of 
academically related behavior. 

4. Clarification of special education processes and procedural actions that 
relate to identification, referral, assessment, planning, placement, and 
instruction of handicapped students. Improvement of community, collective 
planning, imitlementation and evaluation of special education services. 

5. Clarification of roles and responsibilities of special and regular 
education personnel to meet the unique needs of special education students 
and to interface regular and special education service delivery processes 
and procedures. 



C. Requirements for Illinois Supervisory Endorsement in Special Education 

The Illinois State Board of Education granted approval to Northeastern lIMnois 
University for Supervisory Endorsement in Special Education effective December 2, 
1982. The requirements include: Successful completion of a Master's degree in one 
of the following areas at UNI: 

'•Learning Disabil ities 

-Behavior Disorders 

-Trainable Mentally Handicapped 

-Educable Mentally Handicapped 

Evidence of 100 hours pre-student teaching clinical experience in area of 
special ization. 

The candidates for Supervisory Endorsement will complete the following courses: 

-EDFN-421 Administration and Organization of Public Education <3 cr.) 

Introduction to the study of educational administrative process and administrative 
theory and overview of the structure of public education at the local, state, and 
federal levels. Prerequisite: graduate standing. 

-EDFN-424 Educational Supervision <3 cr.) 

An analysis of the components of supervisory behavior in education and their 
influence upon the participants in the process of supervision; human and technical 
skills in personnel nanagement; organizational factors affecting the performance of 
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th« tuptrvitori problenatic artaix within tducational institutions and thtir 

™"!Sf* »uptrvi*ory b«h*vioi>. Prerequisite: graduate standing and 
EDrN-4Zl • 

-SPED-470 (cross listed with EDFN-4^0) Administration and Supervision of 
Special Education <3 cr.) 

Introduction to special education administration including legal and financial 
aspect, staff and conminitx relations, mainstream! ng facilities and curricular 
deslgnj students will have an opportunity to solve problems using case studies and 
simulated materials. Prerequisite: graduate standing, EDFN-421 and SPED-410. 

»Only the courses listed above taken at Northeastern Illinois University with a 
minimum grade of "B" will be accepted. 

♦Candidates are required to provide evidence of two <2> years teaching experience 
through the submission of a letter from their employing school district which 
bears the district's official seal. 

This program, as outlined, in addition to the approved Master's degree program, 
meets the requirements as set down in "Rules and Regulations to Govern the 
Certification of Teachers, August, 1977." 

The candidate must provide evidence of passing the United States and Illinois 
Constitution examination before Supervisory Endorsement will be granted. 



D. Internship 

In addition to the above requirements, each trainee in the SESTP must complete an 
internship in Special Education Supervision. This internship is designed to 
provide the "trainee" with an internship experience combined with active field 
research in Special Education supervision. Th* internship will be supervised by 
eScn'^ofo"*'* Internship coordinator. The Internship course is planned to be 
SPED-393C Supervision in Special Education. The internship coordi nator wi 1 1 work 
under the direction of the Project Director. Prerequisite for Internshipt 
Master s degree candid»cy, acceptance as a supervisor trainee, successful 
completion of Practicum II in the area in which endorsement is sought <EMH, TMH, LD 
or BD) and a recommendation for SPED-393C Internship from the pr>.cticura 
coordinator. 

The internship will provide field and supervisory experience in EMH, BD, TMH or LD. 
Interns will teach with special education teachers, regular teachers, 
attain istrators and related school personnel. 

Internship activities will include: 

1. Exploring pre-referral/identif ication activities. Procedures used by 
regular education in Identifying potential cases for referral. 

2. Recording referra) activities. Information and documentation provided by 
regular educators at the time a special education need is suggested. 

3. Surveying assessment activities. Interactions between regular and special 
educators in the process of conducting a comprehensive assessment. 
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4. ExMining individual iz»c: tducational program planning activititt. 
Proctdurtt to pronot* ffffctiv* lEP^s. 



5. Analyzing plactntnt activities criteria for appropriate plactmtnt of 
ttudtntt in th» Uast r»strictiv» fducational tnvironmtnt. 

6. Analyzing th« instructional planning proctss. Instructional activitits in 
rtgular and sptcial tducation to n*et th* uniqu* nttds of handicapptd 
studtnts. 

7. Exanining th* evaluation in instructional activitiftr Hfthodt of 
evaluating th* •fftctivtnett of th* tptcial tducation dtcitions AKd 
programs. 
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The fojldwlnfl ttction is «xctrpt*d iron Ltvi Lath»n, DgvloDino a ConiDr»h »nciu» 
SPtcUl Mucit ioo Strvice del iver y System: Ch.ck tfU ?!!:?:; ^^ ^.\^!^' SS^ 
UnivertJty Press of America, 1983. 

II. THE SUPERVISOR'S ROLE 



A. Service Delivery System 

SSIiHl?^^ DEVELOPMENT AND ANALYSIS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICE DELIVERY 
SYSTEMS 

It i» the posHion of *hi% writer that systems analysis is essential to delivery of 
''II- k L*****^^*^ education services. The system provides the structure through 
Which identification, referral, assessment, placement, and instructional services 
will be delivered. It is not possible for a faulty and defective service delivery 
system to deliver quality special education services to handicapped students. When 
special education processes are related and coordinated, they forn a comprehensive 
del ivery system. 

The special education service delivery system requires periodic evaluation to 
assure that needed services are adequately and appropriately delivered. System 
defects can be identified and remediated on the basis of evaluation results. Like 
the molecules of matter, each process action in the system produces a comparable 
reaction which has impact throughout the system. 

Why Organize The Service Delivery System? 

The quility of student identification affects the quality of referral .. .the quality 
of referral affects the quality of assessment. . .the quality of assessment affects 
the quality of instructional planning. . .the qualityof instructional planning 
affects tne quality of education placement that is selected. . .the quality of 
student placement for instruction affects the quality of instructional services the 
student will receive. Th*re is a continuous cycle. I^e service delivery system 
should facilitate cooperation in the provision of education to handicapped 
students. It is the vehicle by which prescribed services for handicapped students 
are designed and delivered to meet unique educational needs. This vehicle needs 
periodic check-ups and occasional tune-ups. On this vehicle, which travels between 
the peaks and valleys of special education to the plains and meadows of regsilar 
Education, <s to be found the special education student. The condition of the 
passenger and that of the vehicle is a matter for concern when taking such an 
important educational journey. Too often we fail to reach our destination because 
we eva uate the passenger while neglecting to consider the condition of the 
educational vehicle on which the journey is charted, the service delivery system. 

The special education service delivery system describes how people work together to 
achieve the goals of the system. Through the service delivery system it is 
possible for people to work together to get the job of special education 
accomplished on behalf of the student. It is probable that the molicules of 
cooperation will be scattered by the winds of frustration and impulsive process 
actions in the absence of a comprehensive special education service delivery 
system. 

Systems analysis, development, and evaluation can do much to improve the quality of 
special education assessment, placenent and instruction. Emphasis is placed herein 
on developing and communicating a structure for collective planning and organized 
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participation in th» sptcial tducation proctss. Dtvflopmtnti tvaluation and 
modification of tptcial tducation strvict dtlivtry tytttms can do much to tradicatt 
many of tht dtficitnci^s that obstruct dtlivtry of quality instruction to 
handicapptd studtnts. 

Many proctssts and process rtlationships in tht system r«quir« analysis. Nttds of 
handicapptd studtnts can b« m«t only wh«n proctssts art tstablishtd which 
tffirct ivtly: 

1. Idtntify tducationally handicapptd studtnts. 

2. Accurattly asstss thtir tducationally rtlattd nttds. 

3. Dtsign tfftctivt individual tducation programs. 

4. Dtsignatt appropriatt studtnt pUctmtnt for impltmtntat ion of instruction. 

5. Ptriodically tvaluatt tht tfftctivtntss of instruction. 

Participation !n dtvtlopmtn* oi sptcial tducation proctssts by a cross-*stction of 
tht community at all leut' of strvict dtlivtry is an tvtr prtstnt nttd. Analysis 
of systtms policy, proctti^urts, and proctss, and modification of thtst as dtttrmintd 
by rtsuUs of tht analysis, is a goal to bt achitvtd. Tht mission is ambitious, 
and tht goal is difficult to achitvt. Involvtmtnt of ptopit can makt a difttrtnct. 
Parent, ttachtr, school administrator, and community agtncits can work togtthtr to 
achitvt an EFFECTIVE AND COMPREHENSIVE SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICE DELIVERY SYSTB1. 
Thtrt i» nttd to analyzt idtntif ication and rtftrral proctsstd asstssmtnt and 
instructional planning proctssts - plactmtnt and instructional proctssts. 

Historically, wt havt bttn conctrntd about tvaluating tht studtnt whilt ignoring 
tht quality of strvicts dtlivtrtd to tht studtnt. Tht timt has csmt to rtconsidtr* 
It is now timt to tvaluatt, modify and discovtr mtthods and ttchniquts that art 
tfftctivt in rtmtdiating dtficitncits in tht strvicts that art dtlivtrtd to 
studtnts. ^ 

Tht rolt of tht school ^% ptrctivtd difftrtntly by tht homt, school and community 
(Howt, 1981). A continuous rtlatiGnship bttwttn tht homt, school and community 
that is dtfintd by systtm optrations is tht basis on which strvict dtlivtry 
discrc^ancits and dtficitncits art rtplactd with systtm comptttncits. Comptttncits 
within tht systtm prtdispost tht studtnt to pottntial acadtmic succtssts. Tht 
Itssons of history assurt us that school and school ptrsonnti alont ajoht. xannot 
accomplish tht task of providing a comprthtnsivt and practical tducation for 
handicapped studtnts. Partnts cannot accomplish this task alont, and tht child 
cannot accomplish it alont. Community agtncits and conctrntd citiztns of tht 
community cannot providt opportunity for a comprthtnsivt and practical tducation 
for handicapptd studtnts. This is a task that can bt accompUshtd only through 
colltctivt planning and conctrttd tffort of pattnts, ttachtrs, school 
adhiinistrators, community agtncits and studtnts. It is tht inttraction of partnts, 
ttachtrs, school adhiinistrators and rtlattd community agtncits that promise 
pottntial for posit ivt changt, growth and dtvtlopmtnt on tht part of tht 
handicapptd studtnt. For this rtason, systtm functions must plact grtattr tmphasis 
on inttractions as oppostd to actions. Tht accompli shmtnts of partnti, ttachtrs, 
school adhiinistrators, studtnts and community agtncits working togtthtr, 
(inttracting) havt grtattr significanct that dots tht accompi ishmtnt of any 
individual, agtncy or disciplint (acting). Thtrt txists an instparabit 
rtlationship bttwttn tht studtnt, tht school, tht homt and tht community. Tht 
naturt of this rtlationship and tht clarity with which rolts and rtsponsibil i tits 
art idtntifitd, strongly influtnct tht quality of tducational opportuni ty that wi H 
bt madt avaiUbIt to handicapptd studtnts. Objtctivt plapning, impltmtntatiqn and 
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•v«)u«tion oi tytttra functions «r« basic to individualization oi instruction for 
handicapped studtnts. 

Actions of th* sptcial tducation strvic* dtlivtry systtm should dt-enphasiz* starch 
for studtnt disabi 1 i tits. It should tmphasizt discovtry of conditions and 
circwastancts undtr which student success is achieved. It should avoid Justifyino 
school failure in the name of a handicapped condition and seek to justify 
anticipating school success as a product of precision planning. Such planning 
should be based on KnoMledge of ^he student's past performance. A healthy 
partnership in education between the student, hone, school and conounity, evaluates 
instructional strategies and modifies them where appropriate. It evaluates special 
education service delivery systems and modifies them where appropriate. It creates 
an atmosphere that is conducive to learning. In this atmosphere, it inserts 
instructional objectives and teaching strategies that are designed to develop 
student competencies through cooperation of those most significant to the student's 
growth and development. Among the most significant persons in the life of a 
student are parents, relatives, teachers, school administrators and peers. 
Collectively they can 

provide the persistent stimulation that is necessary sustain the student's efforts 
toward dissipating academic, behav'oral and skill deficits. 



RESEARCH BASIS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF A COMPREHENSIVE SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICE 
DELIVERY SYSTEM 

g Sy»te» If Rfqyiretj fpr Precision Identification a n d Delivery of Special Educ«ttoft 
oerv I ce . 



Identification of students for special education services requires objectivity and 
precision In assessment of student needs. Assessment findings and students needs 
must be interfaced wi th regular education resources and special education resources 
to determine the most appropriate student placement for instruction. Before 
special education placement, there is need to determine what will happen for the 
student in special education that cannot as effectively be provided In regular 
education. Objectivity and precision in student identification, referral, 
assessment, planning, placement, and instruction insures action to meet unique 
educational needs. A comprehensive service delivery system Is required to provide 
this assurance. 

Identification of students for special education services poses major problems In 
th- school district. Kanner <19<i2) reports that It is impossible to locate a 
definition of the tern 'emotionally disturbed" children despite the fact that the 
term Vfas found In the literature as early as the 1930's. The definition provided 
for emotionally disturbed children by Public 94-142 (1975) leaves much to be 
desired. It Is difficult, if not impossible, to account for developmental 
devlancles <normal deviancy) in the confines of a definition for a condition. 
Books have been written on the topic of emotional disturbance and behavior 
disorders. 




All children exhibit behavior deviations. The question of "normal" deviancy versus 
deviancy that is symptomatic of social or emotional maladjustment Is, therefore, 
•»»lsed. Research of MacFarlane, Allen and Honzid <1954) clearly demonstrates that 
rt'^tl dots not mean the absence of adjustment problems. Many childhood problems 
iecllne with age. Elimination controls, fears, thumb sucking, destructiveness and 
temper tantrums all seem to be problems of children which appear and decline with 
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agt. Nail bittngi intufficitnt app»tit»i sttni to apptar, rtach a ptak, dtcHnti 
and ditapptar by agt fourtttn, Probltms of rtttltss sUtp, disturbing drtaiat, 
physical timidity, irritability and demands for attention, seem to appear near the 
entry of school then decMne and re-appear at the beginning of adolescence. These 
and other problems seem to dissipate with time through a process of socialization. 

Research of HacFarUne, Allen and Honizik, suggests the existence of adjustment 
problems that are related to sex difference and position in the family. These 
differences may be a product of variations in expectations placed on boys as 
contrasted with those placed on girls in our Western Civilization. They may also 
reflect changing expectations of parents as the number of siblings increases in the 
family. Whatever the cause, there seem to be adjustment problems which correlate 
with sex differences and with position in the family. 

Research findings of HacFarland Cet alia] show withdrawal and seclusive patterns of 
behavior to be most common among first born boys. Non-first born boys Mre found 
to be more aggressive and competitive. The frequency of thumb sucking and 
over-sensitivity were more prevalent among first born girls than it was Mong 
non-first born girls. A greater number of behavioral problems were exhibited by 
first born girls than by the other three groups (first born boys, non-first born 
boys, and non-first born girls). Twenty-six problem behaviors were studied by 
HacFarland, Allen and Honzik. Of those problems studied, over-sensitiveness was 
the one that appeared not to be age related. All others seemed to dissipate with 
age. These findings suggest a need to consider behavior from a developmental 
prospective. Normal deviancy must be differentiated from deviancies which are 
symptomatic of social and/or emotional disturbance as criteria for special 
education consideration and placement. A systematic approach to identification, 
referral, assessment, placement and instruction is needed to accomplish the task of 
individualizing instruction. 

The existence of problem behavior is not adequate criterion for special education 
consideration or placement. The frequency of problem behavior typified by 
non-exceptional education students is documented by Lapouse and Monk <1964>. 
Lapouse and Monk conducted structured interviews with four hundred eighty-two 
mothers of randomly selected children in Buffalo, New York. These children were 
all between the ages of six to twelve. Their findings support those of MacFarlane 
and associates. Almost half of the children were described by their mother as 
overactive, or having seven or more fears. The number of deviancies as described 
by mothers of children ages six through eight was significantly higher than those 
described by mothers of children ages nine through twelve. Mothers described boys 
as having a significantly higher incidence of behavior deviations than did girls.^ 
These findings clearly suggest that fears and over-act iveness are typical 
developmental characteristics of children. Age and sex again appear to be factors 
associated with deviancy. Existence of unusual behavior seems not to be adequate 
criteria for placement of students in special education. Johnson, Wahl, Martin and 
Johansson <1973> observed non-problem children in their homes. They found that the 
average child between ages four through six behaves in a way that parents consider 
deviant once every 3.17 minutes. This study shows that the chances are one in four 
that a child will disobey ji^l command his parents give to him. The frustration 
tolerance level of those who refer students for special education and their concept 
of what is normal and what is abnormal should be considered by those who assess the 
needs of students for special education. 

Failure to consider the source of the referral and failure of school systems to 
establish effective procedures for student identification, referral, assessment. 
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pUctiKcnt «nd ln»truction c*n b* cottly in tfrnt oi hunikn and financial rttourcti. 
Robin and Balow <1971) studied nin* hundred »ixty-»twtn childrtn in kindtpgarttn 
through third grad*. Th»»» children w*rf d#»crib»d to b* I»ic3 tfttntially normal 
on tht batit oi tociofconomic, medical i int*1Uctua1 and school characttr itticsi 
Howfvtr, 41 pfrctnt of th» »tud«nt» wtr* r»gard»d at tducationally handicapptd. 
Sptciai tducation plactmtnt had b**n initiattd for almost 25 ptrctnt cf this 
population. Rtsults of this study forcts on» to qutstion th» ability of th» 
regular tducation systtm to administtr to normal dtviancits in th* school ag» 
population. Hyperactivity is a t»rm ustd to dtscrib* many children plactd in 
sptciai tducation. Ktnny Ctt alia! studitd tht validity of rtftrral of childrtn 
for hyptractivity. Thty found that 58 ptrctnt of tht studtnts rtftrrtd for 
trtatntnt dut to hyptractivity, wtrt not In nttd of trtatmtnt as dtttrmintd by 
staff mtmbtrs who txanintd thtm. Tht study suggtsts that many childrtn art 
rtftrrtd for trtatmtnt of hyptractivity who do not rtquirt such trtatmtnt. It 
raists tht qutstlons. . .Hm^ many childrtn art improptrly plactd in sptciai 
tducation? How many normally activt childrtn art thtrt on mtdicatlon, ditts or 
other- forms of trtatmtnt for hyptractivity? 

Prtcision idtntif icatlon, asstssmtnt, planning, plactmtnt and tvtntual Instruction 
in sptciai tducation Is a task of a major proportion. This task must bt 
acconplishtd through tht tffort of ptoplt working togtthtr. Thtir tfforts should 
bt objtctivt dirtcttd, coordinattd and dtlivtrtd with prtcision. A comprthtnsivt 
dtllvtry systtm is rtquirtd to tstablish a basis for dtl Ivtry of appropriatt 
sptciai tducation strvicts. 

^ gytttffi if RtquiPtd for Prtcision Adiinistrat ion of Sntcial Education Struicts. 

Tht primary function of adkninistrators is to bring ptoplt togtthtr to ptrfona tht 
Jobs that tnablt quality instruction and formal tducttion to takt plact. This 
rtquirts colltctivt planning, prtcision impltmtntation of actions, and ebjtctivt 
tvaluation of actions that art taktn. Tht sptciai tducation strvlct dtllvtry 
systtm should idtntify artas of rtsponsibi 1 i ty, objtctivts to bt achitved, and 
actions to bt taktn. It should providt guidtlints which dtsignatt how ptoplt will 
work togtthtr to achi tvt tht goals of tht systtm. 

Otttrmi nation of who Is rtsponsiblt for managtmtnt of tht sptciai tducation strvict 
dtllvtry systtm is an unanswtrtd qutstion which rtquirts dtl ibtration. How* <1981) 
rtports that tht position of sptciai tducation dirtctor is typically asslgntd a 
"staff" status rathtr than "lint" status. Staff positions havt a rolt of advise 
and consult. Authority is dtltgattd to 1 int posi tions. Kntztvich <1975) rtports 
that lint offlctrs art usually rtsponsiblt for strving studtnts dirtctly. 
Authority is dtltgattd to thost in lint positions for carrying out sptclfic 
functions of tht organization. Reynolds <1978> rtports that whtn tht position of 
sptciai tducation dirtctor is asslgntd staff status, tht Sptciai Education 
Otpartmtnt is not in tht mainstrtam of school lift. Uhtn tht position is assigntc< 
lint status, a dual systtm of rtgul.ar and sptciai tducation tmtrgts. Ntlthtr of 
thtst options is adtquatt to mttt tht nttds of handicapptd childrtn. 

Colltctivt planning, plactmtnt, impltmtntation and tvaluation of Instructional 
tfftctivtntss Is rtquirtd by law <P,L. 94-142). A cartfully structurtd strvlct 
dtllvtry systtm, which inttrfacts actions of sptciai tducation with thost of 
rtgular tducation, is nttdtd to facilltatt objtctivt planning and conctrttd 
impltmtntation of sptciai tducation strvicts. Tht sptciai tducation strvlct 
dtllvtry systtm providts tht instrumtnt through which s()tcial tducation goals, 
objtctivts, activitits, rolts and rtsponsibi 1 i tits art tstablishtd and 
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coMMinicattd. Thot* mho art rttpontiblt for managratnt of tptciti tducttion art 
idtntififd ti d tht natur* of thtir rttpontibi 1 i t itt it cofMunictttd through tytttm 
goaU tnd objfctivtt. Objtctivt and precision stdhiini strati on it in this i«ax 
facilitattd. 

A Sytttfi it RtQUirtd for Financial Efficitncy a nd Accountability. 

Tht sptcial education t»rvic» d»1iv»ry tytttm thould coiMunicatf crittria that 
will bt utfd whtn a tptcial tducation rtftrral it contraplattd. A Qtntv'al 
dftcription of tht targtt population for rtctipt of tptcial tducation ttrvictt 
thould bt providtd. Thit information thould bt communicattd to tchool ptrtonnti 
and tht con^titutncy of tht tchool district. That which it utual and that which it 
unutual acadtmic bthavior varits with agt, stx and changing circumstancts. Faulty 
ptrctption and inttrprttation of bthavior as dtviant accounts for a largt numbtr -of 
rtftrrals to sptcial tducation. Hul ti -disci pi i nary ttam proctssing of thtst 
rtftrrals is txptnsivt. Such rtftrrals crtatt bottltntcKs in tht systtm and 
product waiting lists of studtnts for sptcial tducation strvicts. Tht systtm 
should dtsign&tt prt-rtftrral activitits and crittria for justification of a 
suspicion that tht studtnts has an txctptional tducation nttd. 

Bttry <1972) conducttd a study of ttn schools, tach of which had at Itast ont class 
of handicapptd childrtn. A basic assumption was madt that tach of thttt schools 
had tht rtsourcts to solve thtir own probltms if ways could bt found to pool thtst 
rtsourcts. Emphasis was plactd on dtvt loping ways to changt adult bthavior 
(principals and ttachtrs). Ovtr a ptriod of two ytars, tht numbtr of studtnts 
plactd outsidt of rtgular tducation into sptcial tducation was rtductd by 50 
ptrctnt. Tht building principal was found to bt tht kty ptrson in rtduction of 
sptcial tducation rtftrrals. Prt^rtftrral activitits of tht sptcial tducation 
strvict dtlivtry systtm should rt({uirt rtgular tducation to pool and utilixt all of 
thtir rtsourcts btfort considtring tht rtftrral of a student for sptcial tducation 
asstssmtnt, plactmtnt and/or instruction. 

Ptrsonnti cost is tht major txptnst in provision of strvicts to handicapptd 
studtnts. Tht low ttachtr/studtnt ratio is a primary contributing factor. Low 
ttachtr/studtnt ratio may bt a product of school tnrollmtnt. Howt <1981> points 
out that, in a school district having an tnro11mr//tt of ont thousand studtnts, 
approximattly ont hundrtd fiftttn of thtst studtnts will bt in sptcial tducation. 
Thtst ont hundrtd fiftttn studtnts will bt found in gradts K-12. Thty will bt 
sprtad across titvtn diagnostic classifications, and thtir disabil itits will bt of 
varying dtgrtts of stvtrity. Idtntif ication of an adtquatt numbtr of studtnts for 
group instruction posts a major probltm in such a school district. Howt <1981> 
rtports that S3. 6 ptrctnt of all school districts in tht nation havt an tnrollmtnt 
of ont thousand studtnts or Itss. Estabi ishmtnt of school district policy and 
dtvtlopmtnt of proctdurts for provision of sptcial tducation strvicts to low 
incidtnct handicapping conditions <b1ind, dtaf, physically handicapptd) should bt 
dtl i'^trattd, dtttrmintd and communicattd through tht sptcia'1 tducation strvict 
dtlivtry. In a systtm such as tht ont dtscribtd, thtrt would bt approximattly ont 
visually impairtd studtnt, two htaring impritd studtnts, and two physically 
impairtd studtnts. It would not bt financially ftasibit to tmploy thrtt ttachtrs 
for thtst fivt studtnts, alttrnativt actions would nttd to bt considtrtd and a 
dtcision madt which providtd thtst studtnts with an opportunity for an appropriatt 
tducation in tht Itast rtstricttvt tducational tnvironmtnt. Tht sptcial tducation 
strvict dtlivtry systtm should tstablish a basis for coHtctivt planning and 
dtvtlopmtnt of a broad bast of support for dtcisions that art madt which afftct tht 
availability and quality of sptcial tducation strvicts. 
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ft SxtttW it RtQUtPtd to Define th» RoU oi tht SD»ci«1 Education Dir»gtor. 



Thf tptciti education director it a leader and a manager oi the special education 
servlct delivery tyttem. Hit leadership retponnibil itiet and management *cUvitlt» 
are dictated by the mi»tionft of the system. The special education director is a 
monitor of compliance standards of the system. He insures that pre-referral , 
referral, assesMtnt, planning, placement and instructional activities are properly 
conducted In accordance with system requirements. He is a child advocate Mho 
writes proposals for state and federal grants, conducts needs assessments, 
Interacts with the many publics of special education, and Is conmltted to provision 
Of a quality educational opportunity to handicapped students. T?»rough the system, 
he gets the Job of special education for handicapped students accompli thed by 
stimulating people to worK together. A comprehensive special education service 
delivery system is a plan which describes how a number of people work together to 
meet unique educational needs of handicapped students. It is the role of the 
special education director to coordinate and articulate all actions of the service 
del ivery system. 



CHANGING EMPHASIS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Establishment of need for special education services, training of teachers, and 
establishment of special classes have been priority missions of special education 
during the past twenty-five years. By imperceptible degrees we have traveled 
through the Justification and development stages of special education. Abruptly we 
are shocked into the awareness of our present organizational stage of development 
by Public Law 94-142. The many special education services that have been developed 
require organization for precision and effective delivery of services to students. 
Like electrical wiring— outlets. Junction boxes, wall sockets, fixtures and 
fuses— the components for a comprehensive special education service delivery system 
He scattered throughout the public schools, awaiting to be properly connected to 
deliver optimal education services to educationally handicapped student (Beery, 
1972). Connecting the existing parts of the special education service delivery 
system requires active effort of parents, teachers, school adainistrators, school 
and community based organizations. 

A special education service delivery system which facilitates precision 
identification, planning, placement and instruction is needed. Clalzo and McCoy 
(1976) suggest that such a system should consider the child's developmental level, 
sex, particular culture or sub-culture, intellectual, social, emotional and 
physical development. They suggest that the frustration tolerance level of adults 
who refer the students for special education services should also be considered. 

A system approach out of which grows a theory of practice is needed to deliver the 
many and comj>lex services of special education. 



IMPLICATION FOR SYSTEM'S DB^ELOPMEMT 

1. Deficiencies In identification (of students for special education referral), 
referral (of students for special education assessment), planning <of 
individual education programs), and placement (for Individualized Instruction) 
diminishes the student's opportunity for remediation of unique educational 
needs. These system deficiencies mutt be remediated before optimal 
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opportunity for quality instruction can bt providtd. 



2. Stqutntial actions oi th« strvicts dtlivtry sytttm dtscribt how thott who 
optratf the systtm can ffftctivt 1y work togethtr to mttt uniqut tducational 
ntfdft. 

3. Stqutntial actions o*f tht systtm dtscribt how tht consuittrs of sptcial 
tducation can work mort tfftctivtly with tho»« who providt sptcial tducation 
strvicts to tducational 1y handicapptd studtnts. 

4. Sptcial tducation strvicts can bt tvaluattd and modif itd with prtcision in tht 
conttxt of a comprthtnsi vt sptcial tducation strvict dtlivtry systtn. 

5. Coordination of a varitty of sptcial tducation strvicts is nttdtd to providt 
individual iztd instruction that mttts uniqut tducational nttds. 

6. Tht sptcial tducation strvict dtlivtry systtm can providt for coordination of 
idtntif ication, rtftrral , asstssmtnt, planning, plactmtnt, and instructional 
proctssts. Such coordination and articulation of strvicts is nttdtd to assurt 
an appropriatt tducation for handicapptd studtnts. 

7. A varitty of sptcial tducation strvicts havt bttn dtvtloptd. Appropriatt 
dtlivtry of thtst strvicts rtquirts systtmatic organization and prtcision 
tvaluation of systtm functions to dtttrmint thtir tfftcti vtntss* 

8. It is important that studtnts who nttd sptcial tducation strvicts rtctivt 
them; it is tqually important that only thost who nttd sptcial tducation 
strvicts rtctivt thtm. Tht sptcial tducation strvict dtlivtry systtm should 
insure appropriatt plactmtnt of studtnts in tht Itast rtstrictivt tducational 
tnvironmtnt and prtcision implemtntatton of instructional strvicts. 



B. Individualizing Instruction 

THE ROLE OF ATTITUDINAL CHANGE IN DEVELOPINB THE SYSTEM 

The attitudts of ptopit play a significant rolt in dtttrmining what is important 
and what can and will bt accompi ishtd. That which is impossibit is that which 
ptopit btlitvt to bt impossibit. That which is important is that which ptoplt 
btlitvt to bt important. It is, thtrtfort, rtasonabit for thost who art conctrntd 
for tht tducation of handicapptd studtnts to considtr tht opinions of those who art 
significant to provision of quality instructional strvicts to handicapptd studtnts. 

A btlitf that tht Education for All Handicapptd Childrtn Act of 1975 <P.L. 94-142) 
can and will bt proptrly impltmtnttd is basic to tht quality of tducatfon. to bt 
rtctivtd by handicapped studtnts. Ont may argut that dirtct instructional 
strvicts, not impltmtntation of Public Law 94-142, is tht matttr for conctm. Such 
an argumtnt is without validity. It assumts that Public Lm 94-142 dots not seek 
to provide direct services to handicapped students. Quite the contrary it true. 
This law seeks not iust provision of dirtct services; it seeks to provide dirtct 
educational services that meet unique needs of handicapped studtnts. There is 
emphasis placed not Just on quantity, but also on quality. 

The educational concepts promoted by this law ar* not innovative, uniqut, or vastly 
difftrtnt from thost which havt bttn tncouragtd and practictd throughout niuch of 
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the history of special education. The concepts oi the law and the intents of the 
law are not new. However, the existence of a law which embodies these concepts and 
intents IS new. The law seeks to expand services to handicapped children and to 
close the discrepancies that exist between many of our actions and our 
philosophical statements of "what ought to be." The basis for individualization of 
instruction is found in precision actions, orchestrated to involve parents, 
teachers, supportive service personnel, school administrators, and all others that 
influtnce the outcome of system actions that are contemplated. 

The law can enable provision of quality direct services to handicapped students 
that are targeted to meet identified educational needs. Such prescriptive teaching 
defines the type of direct instruction the student requires. Educational systems 
must modify their actions if they are to individualize instruction. The need for 
system modifications produces negative reactions to Public Law 94-142. The law 
provides for direct services to handicapped students, which include: 

1. Comprehensive multi-disciplinary team assessment of educational needs prior 
to special education placement 

2. Justification for placement in special education 

3. Placement of special education students in the least restrictive 
educational environment 

4. Development of individual education programs to meet the unique needs of 
the student 

5. Due process procedures for the resoliition of problems associated with the 
child's education ' 

6. Confidentiality of student records 

7. Permission of parents or guardians for special education assessment, 
placement, and program modification 

8. Periodic reporting of instructional effectiveness to parents or guardians 

Through such actions, attitudes of acceptance are cultivated which facilitate 
individualization of instruction. 



SOME CONDITIONS FOR INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 

It is improbable that the concepts of Public Law 94-142 will be achieved in the 
absenc* of awareness, commitment, and positive active effort on the part of the 
many publics of special education. An organizational structure and special 
education operating procedure should be developed which enables people to work 
together to individualize instruction. This structure should designate sequential 
actions that are to be taken during delivery of special education services. It 
should appropriately assign responsibility for implementation of these actions and 
evaluate the effectiveness of actions that are taken. Such an organizational 
structure for cooperation and collective action constitutes a comprehensive special 
education service delivery system. The special education service delivery system 
should prescribe actions that answer questions in problem areas of service 
delivery. It should answer questions in the following areas and in other problem 
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areas I some oi which may be unique ior the system: 



K What is an exceptional education need? 



2. How is a student suspected oi having an exceptional education need brought 
to the attention oi school authorities? 

3. What actions should take place prior to special education referral? 

4. How are special education referral forms acquired; by whom are they 
completed; and to whom are they directed? 

5. Uho investigates suspected exceptional education needs; what is the 
responsibility of each involved discipline? 

6. Uhat primary areas of student development and functioning are to be 
developed for each child who is referred for special education services? 

7. How are multi-disciplinary team findings achieved, reported, and translated 
into guidelines for instruction; by whom? 

8. How are guidelines for instruction translated into individualized programs 
of instruction? 



9. To whom are the findings of the assessment team reported 

<mu1 ti-*discip1 inary team); how are they reported; and by whom are they 
reported? 

10. Special education placement decisions are made on the basis of what 
minimal criteria; by whom is the placement decision made? 

Attitudes expressed in the survey (Lathen, 1979) may reflect reactions to faulty 
implementation practices associated with Public Law 94-142. Such practices need to 
be modified) clarified, and broadly communicated to dissipate negative reactions. 

State educational agencies, local school districts and school administrators are 
requesting more money and staff to implement Public Law 94-142. Local, state and 
national conferences have been conducted on writing individual education programst 
Large sums of money have been spent to conduct one-day workshops by named people in 
the area of special education. None of these practices will be effective until 
school districts develop effective standardized operating procedures and instruct 
their staff and constituents in the effective use of their special education 
service delivery system. These procedures should describe: 



1. Pre-referral and referral activities. 



2. The roles, functions, and operations of the assessment team. 

3. Basic information to be provided in each educational diagnosis« 

4. It should designate basic questions to be answered by the assessment team 
that are essential to the designation of an exceptional education need. 
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5. It should provide for rnaximum participation of those who are significant to 
the student's growth and development. 



6. It should provide for continuous planning and evaluation of the 
effectiveness of specially designed instruction to meet unique educational 
needs. 

7. It should define the roles of administrative, supportive service, 
assessment and instructional service personnel. 

8. It should define policies and procedures which make administrators, 
supportive service personnel, assessment teams and instructional personnel 
accountable for their roles in the delivery of services to students. 

9. Development of operating procedures should allow for maximum input by 
parents, teachers, supportive service personnel and school administrators. 

10. In service training should emphasize competent use of the developing 
service delivery system. 

11. The service delivery system should be evaluated periodically and modified 
where necessary on the basis of evaluation resultsr 

Precision diagnosis, placement, and instruction for handicapped students is a goal 
of Public Law 94-142. The teacher alone cannot provide these services. They can be 
collectively provided by administrators, supportive service personnel, teachers and 
parents. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR SYSTEM'S MAr^kOEMENT 

1. To meet unique needs of educationally handicapped students, the special 
education service delivery system must be evaluated on a continuing basis 
and modified where indicated by evaluation results. 

2. Service delivery practices of the system should Include pre-referral 
activities, referral, assessment, placement and instructional activities. 

3. These activities should be evaluated from a broad perspective. Including 
evaluation Input from parents, teachers, program supervisors, support 
service personnel, school administrators, and community based organizations 
where appropriate. 

4. Achievement of system changes require system managers to face and 
effectively cope with resistance to change. 

5. Evaluation of system effectiveness requires knowledge of prescribed 
sequential actions and knowledge of desired outcomes to be achieved through 
prescribed actions. 

6. The level of commitment exhibited by the school administrator negatively or 
positively affects the level of commitment exhibited by his/her staff 
members. 
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?• Consider the opinions o-f those who are significant to provision of quality 
instrurtion to handicapped students— parent, teachers, school 
adininistratcrs, teacher unions, boards oi education, parent organizations, 
cofTwnunity agencies, etc. 

8. The special education service delivery system should be designed to answer 
questions relative to identification, referral, assessment, placement and 
instruction of handicapped students. It should propose actions that 
constitute solutions to any problem found to exist in the system. 



C. Organization of the System 
TABLE 1 

SPECIAL EDUCATION CONSORTIUM 



Superintendents 
Council 



Professional 
Advisory Counc 1 1 



Director of 
Special ^Education 



Communi ty 
Advisory Council 



Coordinator of 
Instructional Programs 



District 


District 


Coordinator 


Coordinator 


IPS «1 


PS 412 


1 1 


2 LD Resource 


1 


LD Resource 


Rooms, 




Unit 


Grades 1-5 


1 


EMR Class, 


1 LD Resource 




Ages 16-19 


Unit, 


1 


Speech 


Grades 6-8 




Therapy 


1 LD Resource 


1 


ED 


Unit, 






Grades 9-12 






1 ED Inte- 






grated Unit, 






Grades 9-12 






1 Speech! 






Therapy 






1 Pre-Academic 






Undifferen- 






tiated Class 







BTstrict 
Coordinator 

PS #3 



LD Resource 
Rooms 
Speech 
Therapy 
1 TMR Class, 
Ages 10-20 
ED Classes 



FRir 



District 
Coordinator 

PS M4 



District 
Coordinator 

PS US 



District 
Coordinator 

PS U 



District 
Coordinator 

PS *? 



2 LD Resource 


1 LD Resource 


MR Mental 


MR Mental 


Units, K-8 


Units, K-2 


Ret.rd.t ion 


Retardation 


1 LD Resource 


1 LD Resource 


Class 


Class 


Unit, K-8 


Unit, 




1 LD Resource 


Grades 3-5 




Unit, 


1 LD Resource 




Grades 7-9 


Unit, 




1 LD Resource 


Grades 6-8 




Unit, 


ED Integrated 




Grades 10-12 


Unit, 




Speech 


Grades 6-8 




Therapy 


Speech 




Impaired 


Therapy, 




Hearing 


K-8 




Ages 5-8 


EMR Class. 




Impaired 






Hearing 






Ages 12-14 






Impaired 






Hearing 






Aoes 15-18 






18 


23 





TABLE 2 



THE TABLE OF OR»V^IZATI0N 
Director Sogcial Education 

It was the responsibility o^ the director o^ special education to develop processes 
and procedures necessary ^or implementation o^ policies o^ the special education 
consortium. He reported directly to the superintendents council and the Boards o^ 
Education for each oi the school districts on request oi ihe superintendent. It was 
also a responsibility oi the director oi special education to coordinate and 
articulate actions oi all special education personnel in the seven school districts. 
10 *id in accomplishing this task, a coordinator from each of the school districts was 
appointed. Collectively, these district coordinators of special education constituted 
a special education coordinating council. There were seven members on the district 
coordinating counci 1 . 

Special Education Coordinatlno Council 

A district coordinator of special education was appointed by each of the seven school 
district superintendents. Collectively and individually, they met with the director 
of special education to plan and develop the special education service delivery 
system. Process actions and procedures were communicated through the district 
coordinators of special education. The special education director, in cooperation 
with the district coordinators, planned, implemented and evaluated actions taken to 
carry out established special education policies. Two advisory councils were 
established to provide input to the director of special education and the special 
education coordinating council. A community advisory council and a professional 
advisory council were appointed by the director of special education. 

Communit y Advisory Qnunrii 

The community advisory council was comprised of two parents selected from each of the 
seven schoo districts and appointed by the special education director. It was a 
responsibil ty of these parents to participate in the planning of processes and 
procedures for delivery of service to special education students of the school 
districts in the consortium. They participated in establishment of an agenda of 
policy priorities and assisted in the development of processes and procedures relating 
to implementation of system actions. Parents participated in coomuni -rating 
information about proposed system operations and procedural modifications. They 
assumed major responsibility for planning, promoting, and sponsoring community 
in-service workshops. 

Professio nal Advisgry Council 

The professional advisory council served the same function as did the community 
advisory council. There was representation on this council from all professional 
disciplines providing services to handicapped students. There was also representation 
from community based special education related service agencies. This council 
provided input from a professional perspective to the special education director. 
Thty provided suggestions and directions to the special education director for 
development of the special education service delivery system. 

The director of special education was surrounded by a superintendents council, 
community advisory council, special education district coordinating council, and a 
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pro"fe5ftiona1 advisory council. Col Itcti vely, they considertd a policy agtnda and 
procfsses and procedures •for implementation oi policies needed to operate the special 
education consortium. The composite special education services o^ the seven school 
districts was in this way coordinated. 



THE POLICY AGENDA 

The policy agenda established for development oi a comprehensive special education 
service delivery system made use oi the individual education program as a point of 
fofius. It consisted of policies that precede development of the individual 
education program <pre-IEP policy), policies directly associated with development 
of the individual education program <IEP policy), and policies that are to be 
engaged after development of the individual education program (post-IEP policy). 
The policy agenda was established collectively by the superintendents, advisory 
councils and district coordinators working in cooperation with the director of 
special education <see Table 2). 



PRE-SEI?VICE lEP POLICY 

Pre-service lEP policies were established for the purpose of enabling development 
of individual education programs and implementation of these programs. Those 
policies established included the following; 

1. School districts participating in the consortium will continuously seek 
commitment from the professional staff and their constituents to 
individualizing instruction '^or handicapped students in the least 
restrictive educational environment. 

2. School districts will continuously review and analyze definitions for 
special education, related services, and appropriate public education. 

3. School districts will continuously review and modify existing school 
policies and procedures ^that are designed to facilitate individualization 
of instruction. 

4. School districts will establish new and modify old school district policy 
where need is indicated by policy review. 

5. School districts wil 1 work cooperatively to organize all school cJstrict 
policies and procedures into a comprehensive and standardized special 
education serv!t:e delivery system. 

Agreement on these basic policy statements by participating school districts of the 
consortium established the bas^s for concerted effort, objective action, and 
orderly change. The change process was thus established. 



POLICY RELATING TO lEP DEVELOPMENT 

Policy statements relating directly to development of the individuiTl education 
program <IEP) were discussed. These policy statements described how school 



districts of thf consortiun would work togtthtr to develop individual education 
programs. The individual education progrw- allocates resources, designates actions 
!2 !.;? ° handicapped students. Student 

identification, referral, assessment, and planning to meet unique education needs 
precedes development of an individual educxtion program. Resources are allocated 
to meet unique educational needs based upon iiie individual education prooram 
developed for the student. Interaction between regular and special education. 

*»»»s«ient services, parent related and community based services 
is required to implement an indivK^ual education program. The following school 
district policies were established and directly relate to development of an 
individual education program! 

1. Regular education personnel will conduct pre-referral activities. 

2. Pre-referral activities will include investigation of regular education 
resources prior to considering a special education referral. 

3. Regular education personnel will informally investigate suspected 
exceptional education needs of the student prior to special education 
referral. 

4. Regular education personnel will initiate classroom modifications and 
utilize all regular education resources prior to referral for special 
education services. 

5. Regular education personnel will communicate with parents and will receive 
cons.ent from parents for special education assessment prior to referral for 
special education services. 

6. Regular education personnel will acquire and complete forms providing 
necessary information regarding suspected exceptional education needs at 
the time of referral . 

7. The director of special education or his designee will appoint a 
nsulti-discipl inary team to investigate suspected exceptional education 
needs after a referral has been completed. 

8. The multi-disciplinary team will select a team chairperson to coordinate 
actions of the assessment team (multi-disciplinary team). 

9. The assessment team will review all available data submitted at the time of 
referral . 

10. The assessment team will conduct a comprehensive assessment of the 
student^s suspected exceptional education needs. 

11. The ass*ssment team will report assessment findings to the director of 
special education and all significant others. 

12. The assessment team will develop an individual education program designed 
to meet unique needs of handicapped students. 

These policy statements describe how special education and regular education will 
work together to plan the education of handicapped students. The individual 
education program must be operational i zed if it is to be effective and of practical 
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valuf. It mutt, thtrtfort, b» trantUttd into individual progrmt of Instruction 
(IPI). A liultt-difcipl inary fnttructional t*am should bt dtvfloptd to impUmtnt 
thf individual tducation program. Dtvtlopmfnt of such an instructional ttam is 
facilitattd by dtvtlopment of appropriate school district poUcy. 

OPEfWTIONALIZING THE INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Thf following pol icit s wtrt dtvfloptd to facilitate operational izing the individual 
education programs 

1. All assessment findings will be reviewed by those responsible for 
implementing the individual education program. 

2. An individual education program <IEP> will be developed by the 
multi-disciplinary team. 

3. The individual education program will be reviewed by those responsible for 
its implementation. 

4. Specific aspects of the individual education program will be appropriately 
assigned to staff personnel for implementation. 

5. An individual program of instruction <IPI) will be developed for each 
aspect of the individual education program <IEP>. 

6. Plans of instruction will be tested and evaluated for effectiveness in 
meeting unique educational needs of the student. 

7. An individual program of instruction will evolve through discovery of 
effective instructional strategies. 

8. Student placement will be re-'-assessed to insure placement in the least 
restrictive educational environment. 

9. Effective teaching strategies will be communicated to all members o. the 

multi-disciplinary instructional team. 

These policies were established to operational ize the individual education program 
and to evaluate the effectiveness of instructional strategies designed to implement 
the individual education program. 

The policy agenda for the Ivel special education consortium is descriptive of how 
this comprehensive special education service delivery system was developed. 
Categorically, this agenda includes policies that established a basis for 
cooperation between regular and special education, within and across school 
district boundaries <pre-IEP policies), policies directly related to dfvelopment of 
the individual education program <IEP development policies), and pol icies which 
facilitate implementation of the individual education program (post-IEP policies). 
Development and implementation of an individual education program is not a function 
of the teacher. It is a system-wide function that must be accomplished 
collectively by administrators, support service personnel, teachers, parents, and 
community-based special education related agencies. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR SYSTEM DEVELOPMETfT 

K Establish a sound rationale for all proctss and procedural actions of the 
system. 

2. Coffimunicate the rationale, process and procedural actions to those 
significant to achievement of desired system outcomes. 

3. Designate desired outcomes to be achieved through prescribed system process 
and procedural actions. 

4. Instruct parents, educators and concerned citizens in the proper use of 
system process and procedural actions. 

5. Evaluate the results of actions taken by those who deliver and those who 
influence delivery of special education services in relationship to 
designated desired outcomes. 

6. Evaluate the interactions of personnel within and between discipline areas, 
i.e., assessment-instruction, as they relate to specific system process and 
procedural action. 

7. Evaluate the quality of service delivery actions at each stage of service 
del I very system: 

-Pre-referral/Identif ication 

-Referral 

-Assessment 

-Planning and Placement 
-Instruction 

8. Modify system process and procedural actions based on demonstrated 
effectiveness in achieving desired outcomes, as determined by evaluation 
resul ts. 

9. Standardize process and procedural actions that prove to achieve desired 
outcomes. 



10. Communicate and provide in-service training on standard practices that 
have proven to be effective. 



D. System Processes 

In the public school special education service delivery system there are five 
processes. The processes are properly sequenced. They are connected by sequential 
actions which modulate from one process to the next in a prescribed order. 

System processes as illustrated in Table 3 are briefly described as follows: 

Pre-referral activities begin with observation and formation of impressions. It 
terminates with the formation of assessment questions that are to be reported at 
the time of referral. This leads to initiation of the referral process. 

The referral process begins with preparation of a rationale for suspecting student 
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of having an txctptional tducation need. It terminates at completion of referral 
forms and submission of these forms with rationale} documentation! questions to be 
investigated, and parent consent for special education assessment. The referral 
process leads to special education assessment. 

Special education assessment begins with review of referral questions that are to 
be investigated. It terminates with development of the assessment team report and 
development of the individual education program. Placement of the student for 
instruction is the next process that is initiated. 

Special education placement begins with a review ov placement options as they 
relate to identified student needs. It concludes wi th the student^s placement for 
instruction. The final process of the system Involves the individualization of 
instruction. 

Individualization of instruction begins at the time special education findings are 
reviewed. It terminates at the point of optimal normal izat ion of student 
responses. 

Primary responsibility for delivery of services at each level of the service 
delivery system varies from process to process. At the pre-referral level regular 
education has primary responsibility for identification and conducting of 
activities necessary to justify suspecting an exceptional education need. At the 
referral stage regular education has primary responsibility for documenting actions 
taken to meet unique educational needs and designating questions to be Investigated 
at the time of assessment. Regular education also has ritsponsibi 1 i ty for 
communicating need for special education assessment and procurement of parson t 
consent for such assessment. The process of assessment Is primarily a function of 
the appointed special education assessment team. Placement for instruction is a 
function of special education that Is shared by regular education and the 
administrative team. 

This series of pr3cesses is connected by sequential actions. They are conducted by 
various discipl ines working together. Collectivelyi these prescribed actions, as 
illustrated in Table 3, comprise the special education service delivery system. 

TABLE 3 

THE COMPREHENSIVE SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICE DELIVERY SYSTEM 

I. PRE-REFERRAL/IDENTIFICATION PROCESS 

Establishing Justification for suspecting an exceptional education need. 

A. Development of the orocess ~ 

Special and regular education school personnel with input from parents and 
community based special education related agencies. 

B. Implementation of oroce^^ ~ 
Regular education school personnel. 

C. Evaluation of process — 

Regular and special education school personnel with input from parents and 
community based special education related agencies and organizations. 
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D. StQU»nti>l action* of tht dpqc»«« — 

1. CUiiroon obttrvations and forraation oi imprtstiont about acadtmically 
rtlattd bthavior o-f studtnts. 

2. RtvitM of availabit data on ttudtnts who art tutptcttd to bt high ri»K 
for school failure to wtrify or rtfut* imprtstions that art fornnjd. 

3. Informal evaluation through simulation of situations, criterion 
rtfertnctd, work samplts, ttc, to rtfint imprtssions that havt bttn 
fomtd. 

4. Dtvtlopmtnt of a description of susp*cttd txctptional education nttds 
txptr itnctd. 

5. Preparation of partnt and studtnt for sptcial education rtftrral and 
assfssntnt of susptcted exctptional tducation nttds. 

6. Formation of rtftrral and asstssmtnt qutstions to bt invtstigattd by tht 
asstssffitnt team. 

U. REFERRAL PROCESS 

Rtqutsting furthtr invtstigation of susptcttd txctptional tducation nttd. 

A. DtvtlODwtn t of tht oroctss — 

Sptcial and rtgular tducation school personntl with input from partnts and 
community bastd sptcial tducation rtlattd agtncits. 

B. ImpltmtntaliQn of ppoctss — 
Rtgular tducation school ptrsonntl . 

C. Evaluation of proctss — 

Rtgular and sptcial tducation school ptrsonntl with input fron partnts and 
community bastd special tducation rtlattd agtncits. '' " * 

D. StQuential actionf of prpof^ — 

1. Prtparation of a writttn rationale for susptcting that tht studtnt has an 
exctptional tducation need of such severity that special education 
assessment is required. 

2. Preparation of documentation supporting the suspicion that the student 
requires special education assessment. 

3. Preparation of questions to be investigated at the time of requested 
special education assessment. 

4. Conference with principal and school personnel regarding the suspicion of 
an exceptional education need. 

5. Procurement of parental permission for special education assessment. 

6. Completion of referral form and submission of rationale, docuwentatioR, 
questions, and parent consent for assessment to the building principal. 

111. SPECIAL EDUCATION ASSESSMENT PROCESS 

Investigation of suspected exceptional education needs. 

A. Development of the process — 

Special education personnel with administrative leadership and input from 
parents and community based special education related agencies and 
organizations. 

B. Implementation of the proctss — 

The special education personnel (assessment team) with administrative 
leadership and support. 
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C. Evaluation oi th» orpocs — 

Sptcial and rtgular tducation ichool ptrionnel with input from partnt* and 
comunity bastd tptcial tducation rtlattd agtncies and organizations. 

D. StQUtntlal actions oi t hf proctt* — 

1. Rtvitw of rt-ftrral data that hat bttn tubmitttd. 

2. RtvitM of attttfflitnt questions that havt bt#n subraititd. 

3. Dtsignation of additional assessmtnt questions that are to be 
investigated. 

4. Assignnent of assessment actions that are to be taken. 

5. Collection of data relating to questions that are to be investigated <No. 
2 and No. 3). 

6. Organization and interpretation of data that has been collected <No. 5). 

7. Preparation of report and reporting of assessment findings. 

8. Development of a comprehensive individual education program based on 
assessment findings. 

W. LEAST RESTRlCrme EDU CATIONAL PLACEMENT PROCESS 

Placement of the student in an environment appropriate for the type and severity 
of educational needs identified during the assessment process. 

A. Development of thg process — 

Regular and special education administrative personnel with input from staff 
personnel, parents, and community based special education related agencies and 
organizations. 

tX Tmni «.m«.n^m4 t ^jC 4k« — 

Regular and special education administrative personnel in accordance with 
assessment findings and type recommended student placement. 

C. Evaluation of process — 

Regular and special education personnel with Input from parents, and community 
based special education related agencies and organizations. 

D. Sequential actions of the sfocess — 

1. Review of justification for special education placement and type 
placement recommended by the assessment team. 

2. Review of placement options available to the local school district. 

3. Designation and selection of the educational environment most appropriate 
for implementation of the student's individual education program <IEP). 

4. Procurement of parental permission or rejection of selected educational 
placement. 

5. Conference with referring and receiving school personnel in preparation 
for student placement. 

6. Student placement in an educational environment appropriate for 
Implementation of individualized Instruction as defined by the 
established Individual education program. 

V. INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS 

Implementing precise Instructions to meet identified educational needs. ' 

A. Development of the ppocets — * 
Special and regular education school personnel with supervisory and 
coordlnatlve services. 
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9. ItiPltiifntttion oi tht opoctit — 

All who shar* rtsponsibi 1 i ty for tramsUting th* individual tducation progrm 
<IEP) into actions dtsigncd to resolve or dissipate the student. 

C. Evaluatino the process — 

Regular and special education school personnel, parents, students, related 
special education service agencies and organizations. 

D. Sequential actions oi the process — 

1. Review o-f assessment -findings and individual education program. 

2. Designation of student strengths and weaknesses in areas of behavior, 
learning processes, and academic skill areas. 

3. Selection of areas for instructional emphasis, key result areas. 

4. Development of objectives to be achieved with the student ijt key result 
areas of instruction. 

5. Development of activities to achieve student objectives in key result 
areas of instruction (teacher/student inter-actions). 

6. Implementation and evaluation of activities to determine their 
effectiveness in achieving stated objectives. 

7. Modification of activities based on evaluation results. 

8. Discovery and recording of conditions and circumsMnces under which the 
student achieves success <in relationship to estab.'shed objectives in 
keyresul t areas) . 

9. Reporting of successful teacher/student interactions (activities) to 
other members of the instructional team (others working on the student's 
individual education program, lEP). 

10. Evaluation of student progress and considfratjon of moHif irttioRS In the 
student^s educational environment (possii^le need for placement 
modifications) . 
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This section contains remarks from participants in the SESTP Symposium held on 
December 9, 1983 and interviews collected by Prof. Lathan in preparation for the 
Symposium. Uhen reading these transcribed, extemporaneous remarks, it should be 
remembered that the individuals are responding to versions of the general question 
■What does a Supervisor in Special Education do?" Most respondents feel that a 
knowledge of children, familiarity with the various types of exceptionalities, 
techniques, and mater ials, awareness of the legal requirements and guidelines, and 
particularly, interpersonal skills in communication and diplomacy, are essential 
traits for a successful, effective supervisor of Special Education. 

III. THE VIEW FROM THE FIELD 



A. Interviews with Special Education Supervisors 

Dr. Ora McConner 
Mr. Gary Jewel 
Dr. Paul Jung 



DR. ORA MCCONNER 

Well, I have a rather long title. Assistant Superintendent of Pupil Personnel 
Services and Special Education. It is my responsibility to provide leadership 
management to the entire exceptional education program in Chicago and all of its 
supportive services. We have approximately 50,000 children who are involved in the 
Special Education programs. The young children may have physical handicaps 
including hearing, speech deficiencies or impairments, mental handicaps or 
orthopedic handicaps. In addition, we provide services to those young people. in 
speech language development and a whole host of other kinds of handicapping 
conditions. My role is to work very closely with the directors and supervisors of 
the special programs. 

First we must evaluate, assess and identify, in an non-discriminatory manner, all 
youngsters for Special Education programs. Then, we look at the youngster and 
develop individual programs to meet that child's primary handicapping condition in 
order to remediate it or assist that young person in becoming independent and 
successful. We are constantly evaluating our program and with such a large 
population, with such diverse differences, we have many supervisors and also 
directors. 

For example, there is a director of the Bureau of Mentally Handicapped and in that 
bureau we will have approximately 20 persons working under the supervision of the 
director, who reports to the Director of Special Education and that person in turn 
would report to me. I am responsible for the selection of supervisors, 
coordinators, and directors for the program, their staff development and 
professional growth, and for the evaluation of the work of these persons. 

Since Chicago is the third largest public school system in the United States, we 
certainly have our share of all the problems that urban cities face. Among those 
problems we have a great deal of poverty. From the socio-economic conditions of. 
poverty we get an ever increasing number of concerns with the children. Our 
department works with those children on each end of the spectrum. By that I mean, 
those who have special needs as well as those who are gifted. Our problems are 
ones generally of resources and training personnel. 
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A grtat concern is finding and hiring those persons with the special skills that we 
need. For example, one oi our largest populations is bilingual. We have an 
Increasing number of Asians who are coming into the city of Chicago. Many of them 
are refugees who speak nttle, if any, English. It becomes a challenge to assess 
them without having a psychologist, social workers, or educational diagnosticians 
who speak the native language of the child. A child must be assessed in his native 
language. In addition, we have a number of very serious problems in relation to 
our minority populations which is very poor. Along with poverty comes a number of 
learning problems and sometimes even health problems. 

As you know, we have a state law that indicates that all children must be immunized 
at regular intervals in order to remain in school. On the other hand, we have a 
compulsory school attendance law which says that we must keep children in school 
until an appropriate age. Well, we are constantly juggling in our department which 
has the Bureau of School Attendance and the Bureau of Health Services. How do we 
manage this? How do we exclude children who are not immunized and examined and how 
do we keep them in school because we have a state law that says that we must? All 
of this is to indicate that our programs are reflective of our needs in a large 
urban population. Ue run the whole range of services from those with mild needs to 
those who are profoundly handicapped. 

Our approximately 50,000 youngsters all represent programs beginning with infants. 
We say our programs start with age zero [PL 98-1991 because we do have alternative 
schools for pregnant students, and we do have schools for parent-infants through 
age 21, and we're involved in vocational school training at our secondary level. 
We have 2,384 children in behavioral disorder programs. When we get to mentally 
handicapped we hau- a pregra.'S with ever 10,000 ycyng people in them. Se.-»e of the 
smaller programs, for instance the physical handicapped, that we have may range up 
in the lOO's. Suburban districts and smaller cities just don't come near the 
numbers that we have, but this increases their problems sometimes because we're 
able to bring together children with certain handicaps and develop magnum centers 
for them. 

It's critical that we have well trained, compassionate, visionary persons in 
leadership roles. And I consider the coordinator/supervisor role the first step in 
administration. Although I realize that the "action," as we say, is in the 
classroom between the teacher and the child, there is so much in a system our size 
that must be brought to that classroom teacher to keep her creative, vital and 
al ive. 

One of the means or conduits for doing this is the use of our supervisory 
personnel. Generally, they are outstanding teachers. In addition, they will add a 
year or two or three of training. All of our supervisory personnel have at least a 
masters degree in their specialty and many have do^ctorates and man? are working on 
their doctorates. In addition, they are able to work with parent groups, 
universities and outside groups which I feel is one of the key qualities in terms 
of their being able to represent their clientele and the Board of Education well. 
It is important to be able to articulate with outside agencies and work very well 
with parents and as well as with teachers in the role as a conduit or a leader. As 
a leader, the Supervisor assists the teachers in interpreting the guidelines. 

We work under a number of constraints, federal and state and local regulations, 
regarding administration of programs. It is necessary for us to monitor the 
programs very carefully. This becomes one of the roles, one of the 
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Pfsponslbil Itits of the Supervisor, and in addition, the Supervisor works with the 
teacher to assess needs, to develop good record keeping systems, \o manage the 
classroom well , and the most important function is to develop the best educational 
program possible for each child. The Supervisor works with the local administrator 
<who is the principal) aiv4 the teacher to provide whatever is necessary to help 
that young person succeed and remain in school, whether it means introducing new 
materials, writing a whole new curriculum for the child, or actually learning the 
modalities at which the child learns best. The heart of the supervisory role is to 
help the teacher deliver a quality instructional program to each youngster and to 
help provide the resources, seek out the resources necessary in order to have an 
excellent program for the youngster. In a Supervisor, I look for competence, 
commitment, energy and good health because it requires long hours, the willingness 
to work with outside agencies and parents, and an understanding of all the legal 
requirements and statutes that are related to Special Education. 

In the Chicago Public School system, we have directors who are responsible for 
large programs and individual projects such as our parent/infant/early childhood 
program, physically handicapped. Then we have a director who is in charge of all 
of Special Education. Under the director, we have adninistrators whose chief 
responsibility deals with monitoring and fiscal control. Then we have coordinators 
and supervisors who work with district superintendents, principals and teachers in 
translating guidelines into classroom actions. Uhen we consider thiS; we have 
approximately 300 persons occupying these various positions from director to 
administrator to supervisors who may be coordinators or what we now call 
'instruction intervention teachers.** 

The improvement of the quality of instructional services is really the reason for 
our existence, making sure that each child receives the best possible education 
that he or she needs to become a successful human being. I think, first of all, we 
must have people who have vision and are creative in terms of being committed to 
the children whom they serve. Uith this commitment comes the ability to risk and 
try innovations. Our children, many of them with learning disabilities, 
nevertheless may be gifted. It means one must be willing to try a number of 
strategies in order to find out how a child learns best and what mot i vates' the 
child in learning. So my first suggestion is one that is very simple, that we just 
have to find ways to select well trained, creative, good teachers, and Supervisors. 

Next, I think the idea of the team approach, is good, employing persons who are 
able to work together, to assess, and implement and be very critical of programs, 
including psychologists, social workers, truant officers, counselors, teachers and 
administrators. Ue should develop a team approach in which we can capitalize on 
each member of that team in providing the best possible services to youngsters. 
The public needs to pay for this service and we do have extreme difficulties 
getting the funds that are necessary. 

Children with handicaps start off with greater needs that cost many times more 
money than our regular youngsters. During a period where we have budgetary 
constraints, it is becoming very difficult to find funds in the budget to bt 
allocated for special services to youngsters. Many of our children need ongoing 
consultation from psychiatrists, they need daily medical services, they possibly 
need speech therapy, or occupational therapy, in addition to their regular 
classroom work wi th the teacher. Therefore, special education b(^comes very 
expensive, in one sense of the term. In another sense, if we begin to look at what 
happens with a wasted life, or person who is unable to become independent, and view 
that against the cost, it is not expensive. But now the general public is not 
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interested so much in the long view, but how do we get roore for less? And as so 
often happens, tjur handicapped youngsters become the ones that continue stand In 
need O'f resources. 

A fourth means of improvement, once we (jet additional iunds and our parents and 
school people are organized to work to a better end, is to look at that 
relationship between Special Educat ion' and regular education for really improving 
the delivery of services. 



MR. GARY JEUEL 

Dr. Lathen, Aurora is one of Illinois' typical old industrial, satellite cities. 
We're about 45 min;tes west of Chicago. It's unique in one sense that we »iave 
three separate unit districts within the city. West Aurora being one of those. Our 
district has about 8,500 pupils right now; 29"/. are minority, that number being 
equally divided between a black and Hispanic population. Our school district Is a 
very diverse one. In it we find children from the most able families as well as 
children from the neediest families that this community has. 

We're organized as a unit system, 10 elementary schools, two middle schools as well 
as a large comprehensive high school. We have about 350 Special Education students 
in self-contained settings, two of those being separate facilities, one a secondary 
behavior disorder school, th? other, the Hopewell School has two programs 
operating, one a preschool diagnostic as well as a life's skills program for 
trainable pupils. 

As I've considered your questions, particularly those relating to the role of a 
Special Education Supervisor, i really have a great deal of difficulty finding 
anything inherent in that role that I would see as different from any key role of 
leadership. And that's in practically every aspect of our lives. Whether It's our 
homes, regular education, or whatever. I believe very strongly that any leader 
must operate from a frame of reference, have a set of beliefs. You have to believe 
something. As a result, a good leader, a good Special Education Supervisor, has a 
strong frame of reference that he is able to fall back upon and use as a key 
element, as opposed to flying by the seat of the pants. 

Obviously much of what we do in supervising other people is reflective of common 
sense, but J think it requires more than that for one to be truly a professional 
supervisor and that's the key in the frame of reference. I also believe that any 
Supervisor, any leader, must also have the ability to adjust the style of 
leadership which that person uses to reflect the needs and maturity level of those 
who are expected to follow. I think we all realize that there are people we work 
with as leaders/supervisors who need only information. They're mature, able to 
handle many of their responslbll ities with very little guidance or direction. 
Others need a strong system of support in order to be effective and still others 
who may have a very low maturity level need to be told certain things, I think a 
very key element for an effective Supervisor is to be able to sense the maturity 
level that he or she is being asked to supervise and then to select the appropriate 
style of leadership in order to get that group to respond. If errors are made they 
are generally made by applying the wrong style to the wrong group of people. 

* It would lie a mistake to attempt to direct a group that is mature and very able to 
proceed with a minimum of supervision or to expect people who need a great deal of 
guidance and structure to act with little or no supervision. Those mistakes would 
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be, in effect, a consequence of failing to match style with the needs of those 
expected to follow. Obviously, it's also critical in my judgment for a Special 
Education Supervisor to recognize their role to be collaborative. They must 
acknowledge they walk a very fine line. There is something inherent in the term 
supervision" that implies the authority to tell others what to do, and yet, they 
mutt also recognize that they share authority over the staff which they are 
expected to supervise with line administrators. 

Probably the most critical individuals in that responsibility are school 
principals. We know today that much of the research shows that the key 
adiilnistrators in any school system, if it's to be effective, is the building 
principal. Sometimes that's difficult for superintendents to accept and I imagine 
It would be equally difficult for people who have highly specialized skills in 
specific knowledge about a field to recognize that the key person who is going to 
carry the day is a general ist in the form of a building principal. Yet, I think 
it's absolutely essential that a Special Education Supervisor be able to recognize 
the situation, acknowledge it, and accept that to a great extent the quality of 
their work and the degree to which they'll be successful, will be a factor of how 
they'll be able to collaborate and work with that generalist, in effect 
establishing a coherent relationship with the people they will be jointly 
supervising. I believe that's absolutely essential for Special Education 
Supervisors. I think they have another important role both for special and regular 
education in helping us all to deal with the perception that Special Education is 
an activity bound by red tape and bureaucratic structure that tends to be 
Immobilizing. Supervisors can play a critical role in helping people find their 
way though that bureaucracy and in fact, get things done, because that's 
essentially the function of any Supervisor and the measure by which their 
effectiveness will be judged. 

To the extent they get things done, I believe Special Education Supervisors have to 
have a strong level of understanding of regular education as well as Special 
Education. It is not enough to be thoroughly versed in Special Education and not 
have that strong knowledge of the purpose of education in general, particularly 
regular education. The corapartmental izatlon that has occurred over the years, the 
suspicion, the inferences, that regular education and Special Education operate 
apart from one another, are in my judgment in many ways stimulated by a lack of 
Information and a lack of communication. The problem could be solved by a thorough 
knowledge, among regular educators about what Special Education is all about and 
vice versa. I believe that each has to be ultimately crossed if in fact regular 
education is going to do its job to provide services to kids in need who are in 
fact not handicapped. One of the reasons Public Law 94-142 came into being has 
been the failure of regular education to serve students in need. As a result, I 
think we've tended too much recently to allow Special Education to be the only 
resource to serve that kind of pupil and as a result, continue to perpetuate the 
problem. Another group of students who have needs then take the place of those 
who've been referred. Obviously, we cannot tolerate a transition that ends up in 
the extreme of finding some way to identify every student as Specie! Education. 
That's a trend th»t we obviously need to reverse, and so I guess in some senatt what 
I'm suggesting is that Special Education Supervisors and leaders need to serve 
other than the Special Education community. They need also to be a resource and a 
tool that is available to regular education in order to help clarify roles and 
provide for regular education to fulfill the needs of children who need help in a 
way that they are frankly quite able to do.. And so, I think facilitating of 
relationships is a very key role. 
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I think a general problem that education faces is time to supervise. One of the 
very tragic outcomes of the economic circumstances that many school districts find 
themselves in today, has been a reduction in number and time available for 
Supervisors in the disciplines, in the stuff of education.. Many of them have gone 
by the wayside as a result of reductions and what we are left with is essentially a 
group of genera! ists providing a great deal of the supervision. As a result, I 
think the time that's necessary for specialists who are able to work very closely 
and actually help teachers is a very critical area that has to be improved and 
addressed in the long-term. 

The other area that I think is essential for anyone contemplating moving into the 
supervisory area is to build that strong set of beliefs, that frame of reference, 
out of which they can operate when they go into the field. It's absolutely 
critical. I believe it's critical also if we're to break what is in fact seen by 
many as the disaffiliation which has occurred between regular and Special 
Education. As a result, the key element that has to be addressed is building of 
strong interpersonal skills. The key element is to find the means to break that 
level of disaffiliation that is perceived to be there between regular and Special 
Education. I happen to think the only way that's going to be done is to build into 
those people involved in supervision and responsible for breaking it, strong 
interpersonal skills. I'm mindful of an article I read recently in the magazine, 
Best of Business. It attempted in the private sector to identify those qualities 
in an individual that served most to der«51 the careers of what were perceived at 
least to be strong individuals with great potential for advancement in the business 
cownunity. The fatal flaws that were outlined as primarily causing derailment had 
nothing to do with lack of knowledge about their business, or motivation, things of 
vh«i nature. They related primarily to insensitivity to others, abrasi veness, 
intimidating style, tendency to bully, cold, aloof, arrogant, excessive ambition, 
tendency to always be looking to the next job rather that the task at hand. Over 
management is a risk all of us have who are involved in supervision. We've got to 
understand that we are effective only through other people. If we tend to over 
manage and can't build strength in the individuals, then ultimately the Job will 
get the better of us. 

Those kinds of things are the kind of qualities that anyone interested in becoming 
involved in supervision has to address. If we fail, they generally are the root 
cause of those kinds of problems. 
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DR. PAUL JUNG 

We are an Elementary School District serving children in grades kindergarten 
through eighth. Des Plaines is a city of some 55,000 people in population. Ndw 
like most of the suburban cities, it's changing? the demography is changing. Our 
student enrollment, which in 1970 was 7,700 is now approximately 3,600. We've about 
bottomed out, however. We expect to drop another 100 or 200 children. 

Also as our city has matured we've seen a change in the population which has 
presented some interesting problems and concerns for the school district. Of our 
3,600 children, approximately 700 of there come to us with a low English 
proficiency. Of those, 200 started this year not speaking or reading or writing 
even one word of English. This presents another whole dimension of problems for a 
school system. 

In addition, another 700 youngsters receive some kind of Special Education service 
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r«nging from tptech and language to seH-contained classes for the severe problems. 
We have 22 seH-contained programs, eleven resource classes throughout the 
district, eight full-time speech and language therapists, just working wi thin this 
district. In addition, we're par* of a co-op called MTSEP, Main Township Special 
Education Program, which provides inter-district classes for children of low 
inciddnce. For those in the real low incidence areas such as deaf and blind, we're 
part of a very Urge co-op called LICA (Low Incidence Co-op Association). 

Through those groups and through our own programs then, we provide Special 
Education services for almost all students. Ue do have some eight or ten who are 
out of the district in private residence placements. I would also mention that the 
Special Education we tend to think of is only for those children with some kind of 
a handicap for which we have a definition. For us, we include children requiring 
•Special" Education services, such as mul ti-cul tural , the "Special Education" 
children, and I'll just touch on the gifted also, who I think are also children in 
need of a Special Education. The role of the Supervisor then in the Special 
Education program here is just a critical position. Ue're talking about someone 
who is responsible for making sure we're in compliance with the myriad of State and 
Federal regulations. As you probably know, there seems to be no more knowledgeable 
group of people then the parents of Special Education children when it comes to 
knowing their rights, and they are very quick to let you know that and very quick 
to take you to court or at least to the hearing process if they believe those 
rights have been violated. So the Supervisor of Special Education services then 
really has a very, very important role in keeping us doing what we should be doing 
for these children. * 

The Special Education Supervisor here is a member of the Superintendent's cabinet 
made up of the top level admin isfrators uhn m9i together eyery Friday to 
communicate about what's going on between and among our schools and specifically in 
terms of the Supervisor to keep us up-to-date on Special Education needs, changes 
and so on. The Supervisor has a responsibility to communicate within this district 
and outside this dis'trict to our constituency about changes such as new classes we 
need to add, new positions we need to add and new kinds of services that we need to 
provide. As you know, special educators sometimes are subject to suspicion because 
they are those folks who work only with eight children or ten children and really 
don't know what it's like in the regular classroom. That of course, is all 
nonsense, but what we believe sometimes is more important than what is "real." 

The Special Education Supervisor here is responsible for a survey, more than just 
taking children that come to us, we have to go out and seek those out who may need 
that help. So that In his capacity he'd be responsible for administering that 
search activity. And then obviously once the children have been identified, he has 
to make sure there are appropriate programs for them, whatever those happen to be. 
Currently, the Special Education Supervisor here does not deal with the 
multi-cultural program <that population of students that come to us with low 
English proficiency) and also does not deal directly with the gifted, but in the 
sense of being Involved in testing at both levels there is some crossing of 
responsibilities. In terms of our multi-cultural program, we believe it's our 
responsibility to educate them to function In American, and not our responsibility 
to worry about their cultural background, so we don't have a bilingual program 
here. At any rate, some of those children may very well have Special Education 
problems in addition to the language, and of course, speech and language is an 
important flow in all of this, so, there's a lot of tie-in. There's also a tie-in 
between Special Education and regular education that's very important, just trying 
to develop understandings in terms of what we're doing for children, why we're 
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doing things *or children, Mhy we're not doing things lor children (which Nay be 
equally iiaportant). 0* course, he supervises all oi the special services; speech 
correction, social work, psychological testing, tutoring, guidance, counseling, 
health services, all oi those lall under the area o* responsibility. A critical 
position, and I think a person training *or that kind oi responsibility would do 
very well to have sane experience adMinistering at a level outside oi Special 
Education i* possible, to make sure there is good understanding about alt the 
prograns and services offered in a school district and not just zeroing in on one 
pariicular special area. 

Here our supervisor is a representative to MTSEP where those coordinators iram all 
the different districts neet together to nake sure there is coMMnication going on 
between all the school districts that are involved. One of the »oro unpleasant 
parts of it Is the preparation of all Special Education foras that are required and . 
that IS a sinply overwhelning task. Vm always Mazed at how mich stuff cones 
across ny desk for a signature, required foms fron one agency or another agency, 
and all of this has to be done in a certain logical sequence and involve parent 
signature, teacher sign«tture, supervisor signature, coordinator signature. All of 
that has to be done in a certain sequence so therr is a trenendoiis responsibility 
there also. Ue are trying to keep good track of our students too. 

We're trying to develop a conputerized progran to be able to follow these students 
fron ;he tine they enter our progran and begin to receive services to the tine they 
exit at whatever level that they happen to be. I've used this analogy before and 
I'll try it again. Special educators are> a unique breed of people that nust have 
the patience, the love, the understanding, the caring, the connitnent to be able to 
work with children who nay be beyond help. It takes sonething very special. One's 
frustration tolerance has to be higher than for nost of us. 

In regular education, we see a child caning to us who does not have a problen and 
we say these are the objectives, these are the goals, these are the concepts we're 
going to develop through the elenentary school experiences, the child leaves us 
reading, and what a wonderful experience that is for us. A special educator nay 
have a child for 1 or 2 years in a snail self-contained class and the child nay 
leave naking only minute progress. I'n reminded of the movie Hospital with Seorge 
C. Scott which you nay have seen scse years ago, where at one point out of just 
sheer frustration he throws open the window and just yells, "We heal no one and 
cure nothing." I think sometimes Special Education is in that sane kind of a boat. 
We want to be able to monitor these children from the day they cone to us to be 
able to know what skills they do develop and haw well they do and all those kind o% 
things, and to be able to monitor them a lot better than we're doing. That's a 
responsibility that our Supervisor has. 

Of course, he has to conduct an annual evaluation of all our programs. Evaluation 
is critical to knowing we are doing a good job. How could we be improving the 
kinds of se vices that we have? As I go through this listing, I begin to wonder 
sometimes how we rightfully expect one person to do this, but I'm not done ytt. In 
addition to evaluating, which has to be a relatively formal type of activity, we 
have lots of interns here, psychological interns and social work interns and the 
Supervisor is responsible for those people too. That also takes time. With the 
large nulti -cultural population that we have, when you are involved in the Special 
Education placement and you have to have a psychological test given, it's very 
interesting to find someone who can do that, speaking Farsi, or whatever language 
is necessary. 
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So his rttponsibility is to develop a way oi providing those services, of being 
able to contract out so that we can get a psychologist who speaks Greek or Spanish 
or whatever, when the need is there. And here it happens relatively frequently. 
He's an advisor snd a consultant to all the administrators of this district in 
almost all areas. The Supervisor of Special Education has this difficult job of 
having to supervise programs although the responsibilities have really been given 
to somsone else and that is the building principal who's the key person in the 
operation of whatever is going on in the building. So the supervisor has to be a 
real diplomat. He has to know how to get people to do things, how to move people 
to get things done, without stepping on too many toes. At the same time, he has to 
know when it is necessary to say, "This shall be done," and do that in a nice way. 
Here also the Supervisor of Special Education serves as our student records 
officer. Parents, as you know, do have a right to challenge anything in the 
student's records, psychological or anything they want to challenge, and we have a 
formal process where they can have a hearing, that is, an impartial kind of 
activity to determine whether we are going to delete/add or whatever. That's his 
responsibility. And in addition to all that and everything else, the last thing we 
have on the job description is to perforn-. additional duties as assigned by the 
superintendent. So if there is anything we've forgotten in the role of Supervisor, 
I'll be able to think of it and add it as time goes along. If I haven't made the 
point, this is an absolutely key administrative position in any school 
district/organization. The person is loaded with responsibility that can make a 
school district really look good or bad. 

I want to talk a little about the improvement of delivery of Special Education 
systems. Here I'll just talk generally about some areas. 

We've talked a little bit about "Special Education," the thing we traditionally 
think of as Special Education. Ue also talked about special services, 
multi-cultural, and gifted. It seems to me that in the future as school districts 
become more and more strapped for funds, there must be more coordination between 
and among service areas. 

There aren't going to be able to be any sacred cows. No programs that you say, 
"Uell, we've done it this way, therefore, we're going to forever." I think that 
roust change, I think that as public education in general, more and more, feels the 
pinch of changes in the legislatures which are giving us less funds, of the decline 
in student population which definitely effects facilities and services and so on, 
that it seems to me what we have to say very clearly that no program is a sacred 
cow. And that we're going to have to look at co-coordinating between and among 
programs to provide the kinds of services that are needed for children. We're 
going to have to look at differentiating staffing a little more. We may no longer 
have he luxury of having a specialist that does Just this thing. 

One of the things we're going to have to do, and now I'm talking "we" in the global 
sense, is that we're going to have to come to some understandings about what really 
are the special education problems. Somebody is going to have to define "learning 
disability" in a way that's going to be acceptable to everyone in this business. I 
haven't met that person y»t. And I'd love to. But that's going to be essential 
because we're going to have to say honestly sometimes it Isn't really a "learning 
disability." It's just a child who needs some tutorial help in math or some 
tutorial help in reading, and because these resource teachers have the ability to 
be able to deliver those kinds of services (that's their training) we will put the 
children in those classes and they get that help. We're going to have to be more 
honest about that. We're going to have to get more help from the legislature or 
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least -from tht stute superintendent in allowing js to be more -flexible in providing 
services. Otherwise we're going to get more and more bogged down in the name we 
put on the Kid, the label, rather than what kind o-f services are really given. I'd 
much rather say there is no such thing as learning disability, or behavior 
disability or so on. There are kids who need some special help and we'll give them 
this and this and this. But that's going to require some flexibility coming from 
Springfield and Washington. So that would be one area we're going to have to work 
on. We'ne going to have to come to some agreements, about what is and what isn't 
"Sptcial Education." And all of that is easier said than done, because we've been 
wrestling with that here for at least three years. Ask a group of 50 people, I 
don't care what their background is or what they've been doing, ask them tb tell 
you what a learning disability is and I suggest you will get 50 different 
responses. All partially correct, but none filling the entire bill. So It seems 
that's an area we really need to put some effort. 

Number two, specifically for this district and I can't think of anywhere it 
wouldn't apply, and that is communication. Especially listening! We who are able 
to make decisions have to listen more effectively to what others are saying to us. 
It's more important about what people perceive, than it is about what's real. 
That^s what we have to begin to address more carefully. We have tended to make 
Special Education an isolated kind of thing and to assume that only Special 
Educators really are able to make the final kinds of jud^ents. Special Educators 
need to become better listeners to what others are saying and others need to become 
better listeners to what the Special Educators are saying, so that there is no way 
we can be at cross purposes when working with a child.. 

And that doesn't happen often, it doesn't always happen with parents either. I 
have an awful hard time putting myself in the shoes of a parent whose child has a 
serious problem in learning because fortunately none of my children did. So how 
can I Identify with a parent who has a child with a severe learning disability? 
How can I know what they're experiencing? So I have to do a better job of 
listening to them, and in getting them to understand from my perspective. It is a 
very, very complicated process. 

And the last one I would touch on is the regular classroom teachers in the Special 
Education process. It is no longer realistic for a classroom teacher to say, or 
think or believe that this is a child whom I don't have to deal with because he's a 
Special Education child. Take him out, put him in a self-contained program, give 
him resource help, give him to the speech teacher, get him to the LD resource 
teacher, get him the multi-cultural teacher, get him to the gifted teacher, get hiro 
to the social worker/guidance counselor, but get him out of here. They can no 
longer do that, in the crunch that's hitting school systems. So we have to do a 
much better job of in -servicing, we've got to somehow convince these good classroom 
teachers that they can be effective working with these youngsters. And that's a 
big, big job, because unfortunately we spent too much time convincing them they 
could not work with these kids. 
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DR. GUY MAHAN 

ISBE rules and regulations say that each local school district shall provide 
certain areas oi 'Supervisory Services". That's all it states. "Supervisory 
Services section ISBE 3-8 says, "all Special Education programs and services shall 
be provided with state approved Supervisory services, specific to the nature oi the 
program or service. Supervisory personnel shall provide consultation at the 
coordination oi Special Education programs and services." And that's the key 
function to the state--' consultation to co-ordination of Special Education program 
and service. Another section in a memorandum from the Illinois State Board of 
Education dated August 6, I98I, talks about line supervision, which refers from the 
super.n endent down to the principal. And this states, "the line supervision 
refers to the on-site, day to day supervision of teaching and support services as 
they perform general functions of the classroom or support teacher." 

This could be a Special Educator, but generally would be the building principal. 
Where we're using "Supervisor" as the general term, the ISBE says "technical 
assistant supervision" and "Refers to the expert program advice and assistance 
given the teachers, administrators and line Supervisors. This type of supervision 
requires specialized knowledge and experience in particular education in which 
you re supervising." Now that doesn't give you much authority; it doesn't really 
give you any. An added statement is that the articles of agreement of your Special 
tducation Co-Op, or your public schools, your local Board policies and 
administrative procedure determine your relationship. So you go into this with a 
lot of responsibility and very little authority. I'm going to concentrate on the 
area of responsibilities for just a few minutes. Just yesterday, I received an 
emergency phone call from a new Supervisor that we have who started in September. 

picked up the phone and she said, "HELP!" She's had a new family move in with 
three children from Burma. None of them speak any English, and on top of that, 
anS'nnf?* ?J ;k J- 'H *f* P-^^school program, one is in the elementary program 

V 1- program. So we had three different levels to get 

h^H „„^^"5 Needless to say, she spent most of her day on a problem that she 

lA H.M "tj^t'O" o^/ven thinking about when she came to work yesterday morning. 
We didn t know the family was going to walk in and register three deaf children. 
Whatever your plan is, it's usually going to be changed and you've got to be 
extremely flexible and not panic in emergency situations, because you function in 
emergency situations most of the time. One of the main functions that you can do in 
worl<ing with your teachers is In-Service. You're goiijg to have new teachers, 
beginning teaches^s, «:d teachers from ot»>er areas and that's going to be one of 
your primary responsibilities. Orientation would come under that, information 
aoout the Illinois Board of Education concerning the rules and regulations 
concerning Special Education. You'll have to assist teachers in writing their 
short term objectives. You should make periodic visits with the teachers, 
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providing services, sometimes working with students on a diagnostic basis. 



Regardless of what your education has been, I think you are going to -find 
especially new teachers are going to need a lot oi assistance. You will also have 
to work with mainstream teachers; you will have to be a go-between, the person who 
cools the waters and gsts the main objective accomplished, which is getting the 
children placed in a program, in addition to working with classroom teachers 
you're going to be inundated with paperwork and that just takes a lot of time and 
energy and that's about it. You will act as the technical advisor to the 
principal} you will act also as the coordinator with the mainstream teacher and 
fortunately, if you do, you will be able to screen and interview applicants that 
will be coming into your programs. You will at times have to act as a legal 
advisor to the parents. We have to inform them of their legal rights and that may 
be your responsibility. You may believe that all of this is an impossible task. 
Well, it's not really, but it is a real challenge. 



DR. WILLIAM MALLOY 

In 1975, when PL 94-142 was enacted, I was the Director of Special Education in 
Dade County, Florida. During that time a Supervisor came to me and indicated that 
she had spent some time with a building principal who had stated, "Well, you have 
your law so, I hope you'll be able to serve your children." She was quite upset by 
that, but at the same time I can understand exactly what he was saying. 

Up until that time we had operated the program in somewhat of a separatist fashion, 
with exceptional education being here and regular education being there. So people 
tended to perceive Special Education as being "our" program. Therefore, the 
children were our children, and there was not much ownership on the part of 
principal as far as operating those programs. I recall "the period of tolerance" 
between 1975 and 1980. At that time we were more interested in dealing with the 
quantitative aspects of complying with PL 94-142. Get rid of the waiting lists for 
diagnosis, waiting lists for placement, take care of accessibility in buildings, 
that kind of thing. That's what we basically worked on. 

We've sensed a move from that period and we're now into the 80's and I call this 
period, "the period of advocacy", because the pendulum has swung from quantitative 
compliance with 94-142 to an effort to go on beyond compliance, which was not the 
case in the period of tolerance. Mow this particular period is very important 
because now we provide services to children, not because the law says we have to do 
that, but because these services are necessary. If Supervisors are to survive and 
become extremely successful during this particular period of time, it is important 
for Supervisors to initiate and maintain collaborative relationships. And let me 
just give you three areas: 

First of alU in the school system and then, second, in terms of inter-agency 
collaboration, and finally, with the parents. First of all, in terms of the school 
system, I think It is very important that the supervisory staff as well as all the 
other Special Education administrators adopt the philosophy that the children are 
the school system's children FIRST. They belong in general education, but they 
come to Special Education, we remediate what we can, and we send them back to 
general education as swiftly as wt can. In other words, the children In the past 
were looked upon as moving from Special Education to general education. I think we 
should adopt the reverse philosophy and say they're In general education and we are 
here to help serve them so they can do better in general education, When we have 
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that^kind of philosophy it's easier for us to adopt a total systems management 

t'ilJjl!!!*^, P°'"* either directly or 

iJri»!«!i?'' ^''\'?»''* »"? t^^"* 0" Special Education children, bilingual education, 
«u!n;.!ff! ^"?PV*«"*=>'« testing, desegregation. You name it, 

eventually, it will have some effect on Special Education. Therefore, it's 
important for us to initiate collaborative relationships with people in other 
divisions to work on these particular problems. Ue can no longer sit back and say 
those problems are not ours. In the area of inter-agency collaboration, I t^.ink 
an of you are aware that we are in a period of declining resources and because of 
that, we have to come together with individuals who work in community groups and 
other governmental agencies and develop strategies for dealing with handicapped 
children that cross-utilize resources. We're not in a period any more where we 
have the resources to do what we want, they have the resources to do what they 
want. Ue did that in the past. We had a duplication of effort and children fell 
in between the cracks. I think now since we're in this particular era, we have to 
deal with developing the kind of collaborative strategies that bring all the 
resources together in the community and in the school system and then take a look 
at the child. 

And finally, and certainly not last in terms of importance, is developing a 
collaborative relationship with parents. That is extremely important because 
parents m the end are many times the ones who have to sell the school board, have 
to sell legislators, have to sell others in terms of the worth of our program. So 
we have to do this but it has to be a shared responsibility situation. 




DR. ESTELLE BRADLEY 

I think on the lower level in that I have to implement the school district's 
philosophy and in that communication, in my estimation, is the most important. You 
have to communicate, one, with the classroom teachers, two, you have to communicate 
with tlie Special Education teacher and, three, with the parents and students. The 
students are as important as the teachers. 

I've found that if you communicate and work with the children, as well as the 
teachers and parents, you find that the children gain more over the long run 
academically. They feel better about themselves, so the program seems to be more 
successful. One of the most important things we have to deal with in Special 
Education is the qualifications or criteria for getting into the program. We have 
a lot of children in the program that truly, if you looked at them through a 
magnifying glass, in the the area of learning disabilities, may or may not be in 
It. Every child and every adult actually does have a learning disability, because 

/* "! ^° ^^^'^ * ^^'^^^ 9**^ * situation where he's pressured and he 
can t get his academic subjects and ireex the needs and objectives of classroom 
teachers, he falls further and further behind, becomes frustrated, and his 
self-image goes. Therefore it behooves us, as Special Education Supervisors, to 
work with the teachers to show them how they can make this child feel better about 
himself. If the child is so severely disabled, then of course, he has to be place. 

The role of a Supervisor is a flexible one. Number one, I am responsible for the 
LD and the BD program in this district. I must attend all multi-disciplinary 
staffings, which means that any child that comes into a program has to be staffed. 
And the people at the staffing usually include the classroom teacher, the parents, 
the psychologist who tested the child and any other teacher that has touched that 
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child, plus any teacher who may be working with him in the future because we have 
to write lEP's ^or what's going to happen in the future. And it is a tedious 
process in that it has to be done step by step because oi PL 94-142. This makes it 
difficult. There are a lot of children who squeak in, especially your 
multicultural child who is very difficult to test. Then it is also very difficult 
to interview the parents because we have a difficult time finding an interpreter 
who will help us interview the parent. 

Another aspect of the program is actually making the program fit the needs of all 
of the children. Every year the program changes a bit. For example, this year 
we're wondering whether it is better for those children who barely qualify for 
special education, to go into the resource teacher's classroom for 40 minute 
periods per day, or would it be better for them to stay in the mainstream, but then 
have after school tutors working with them. So we're pursuing that idea. Is it a 
good idea? Every year we change the physical make up of the classrooms, because of 
the staffing information that came in. Some years our children seem to have more 
difficulty in one area than in another. 

You have so many teachers to deal with, you have so many children, how are you 
going to divide them up? This is a very important point to which a Supervisor 
gives a great deal of time and effort. Another very important role of the 
Supervisor is to communicate with the parents. Ue communicate with them during 
parent conferences. We have annual reviews at the end of the year and then through 
the year we do write them letters. We have parent groups that meet. We work with 
them, because many parents do not accept that their child has some kind of a 
handicap. We have many more parents who accept it, and once their children are 
able to cope with the regular situation, refuse to allow their child to be placed 
in regular classroom. They fight going into the program and they fight coming out. 
In other words, they don't want them in a program and then they don't want them 
out. Therefore, a Supervisor must be able to discuss it with a parent, and to help 
them accept it. 

1 completely agree that Special Education should not be seen in isolation, that it 
should be an integral part of the complete district's program. And bearing that in 
mind, we must think of the intent of Public Law 94-142 when they talk about 
mainstreaming. Now the Supervisor should be the liaison person between Special 
Education and the regular classroom teachers. The Supervisor's role Is 
multi-faceted. They should be a 'people' person, knowledgeable in all the 
exceptionalities, well informed in laws both on the state and federal level. They 
should also be an advisor, a resource person, a motivator, one that maintains open 
lines of communication, not onTy at the school level, but at the community level. 
Also they must be good in public relations. A catalyst of change, actively 
involved in bringing interesting in-services to the staff members for staff 
development and also to parent groups. They should be a researcher who translates 
theory, new ideas, into programs. Planning is of utmost importance. They must 
know their district's philosophy, the existing programs and then use the child find 
counts in order to develop the needs of the district. 

They have got to ask three questions, "Where are we?. Where do we want to go?, Hcm 
are we going to get there?" By setting goals is the way to go. Taking into 
consideration the budget, involve staff, administrator, and parents in the decision 
making process. This develops a positive attitude and programs can be Implemented 
a lot easier than when all the segments are not involved. 

As the program becomes Implemented problems do arise, the Supervisor must not 
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continually evaluate what is happening, be flexible enough to 
change if change is necessary. There are other responsibilities of the Supervisor: 
multi-disciplinary staff ings must be attended, both at the placement level, the 
annual review, and at termination. They must also be cognizant of the fact that a 
continual evaluation of curriculum and teaching strategies must be done on a daily 
bas I s • 

Evaluation of programs and teachers is of utmost importance. Communication is a 
must} not only communication with parents and students and teachers, but also the 
comnunity and the board of education. Of final importance is organizing and 
supervising paperwork. This I always say, "You cut a tree down for every Special 
Education child you service." 

The duties are heavy, but I find them very rewarding. 



MS. OI?A MCCONNER 

Good morning. It really is a good morning. It reminds me of when I first prepared 
to take final exams. I was so frightened the night before and a bit afraid. Once 
I got set at the exam, everything was just A-OK and went fine. My expectations 
were always worse than the exam. That was the trip here from the southside. Last 
night I went to bed thinking I needed to start at 5:00 in the morning and, believe 
It or not, everything went smoothly, which was a good sign for the beginning of a 
conference. Although there are possibilities of problems and dangers and risk 
taking, once we get into it, really just go with the flow and it's smooth sailing. 
Once that commitment has been made. 

In addition to commitment and dedication, we also have a strong feeling that 
competence is necessary to good supervision. Supervision is first, "vision", 
looking ahead. If you're going to be a Supervisor, it means that you have insight, 
a great deal of training, knowing who you are, what the limitations and parameters 
of your responsibilities will be, and how to work through people. 

The essence of supervision is being able to see clearly, far ahead and around 
corners, and making sure that through your planning we can arrive at our 
destination. I bring greetings to you from the Chicago Public Schools. I, too, am 
pleased to see so many persons who are members of our staff. Those of you who know 
me, know that I have spent my life, my adult life, working in the Chicago Public 
Schools, as teacher. Supervisor, administrator, director and now assistant 
Superintendent of Pupil Personnel Services, Special Education. And we've added 
education of the gifted education Having spent my life in this arena, I fully 
realize the loneliness, the significance and the importance of a role of the 
Supervisor. 

The Supervisor is one who works with line officers, teachers, students, community 
but who's seldom seen. Very few people will really know what the Supervisor is 
about but is one who provides the glue within our system, the conduits for 
delivering services to the client which is the child. Recently, there have been a 
number of changes in the field of education and especially Special Education. One 
is collaboration, absolutely essential and I'm pleased to be a part of this process 
with this great university. Ue will be working together to try to provide the 
competence and training for those whom we hope will be working with us in the 
Chicago Public Schools because we do not intend to let good people get away. Ue 
have over 50^000 chiioren who are in our Special Education programs and ovtr 
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430,000 children within our school system. 



Next are the legal interventions. As you know, since 1975 the law has changed very 
much concerning how we work with the handicapped^ de-fining the rights o-f the 
handicapped and delivery o-f the services to them. The power o-f the law we know, 
but its limitations we have yet to test. Although I support very heartily this 
law, I know its spirit and implementation are what make the di-f-ference in training 
and learning -for children. That^s one o-f the roles o-f our Supervisors and leaders, 
our teachers, to help people understand the spirit and become committrd to it, and 
not just be satis-fied with the legal implications o-f 94-142 or the Rehabilitation 
Act 0"f 1973 or any o-f the court decisions. The court has laid heavy 
responsibilities on all o-f us in this area. Ue have a new look with supervision 
and interpretation essential. 

Pm glad to re-fer to a new area because the -future is not very -far away and 
appropriate programs -for adolescents are needed. You know traditionally Special 
Education had concentrated on the elementary school child. I want you all to know 
who are new in the -field and those looking -for additional endorsements, we must 
begin to develop stronger basic programs, vocational programs, -for adolescents. We 
need strong, sound, I should say -functional, career oriented programs to develop an 
independent person in our society. 

You have a very important role. 1 hope that the sta-f-f and I will be able to 
participate with you as you move into new areas to take us beyond where we are, to 
help teach us to grow creatively and success-ful ly and to bridge the gap between 
adequate teaching and quality learning. Just -fill some o-f the voids that exist. 



MR. TED LEWIS 

Those o-f you in this program are interested in moving into leadership positions to 
provide service to children who through legal processes have been identi-fied as 
having handicaps that make it necessary that they spend a part, o-f perhaps all o-f 
their day, away -from what we call regular or normal children. I think o-f one is 
going to go into this field, even prior to the law, one has to have a philosophical 
base that each human being has intrinsic value and that each human being is capable 

0- f achieving and that, i-f one is interested in working with handicapped children, 
then one has the personal goal which translates into the pro-fessional goal, that 
one is going to work cooperatively with the people on the sta-f-f and the parents. 

In working with handicapped children a partnership fs necessary. It is to work 
with any child, but critical in working with a handicapped child. We must work 
together with the goal in mind that this youngster is going to be able to -function 
e-f-fect ively as an independent adult in society. 

1- f we have that sort o-f philosophical base then we can accept the tenets of -federal 
and state laws. You're all aware that Illinois has been a historic leader, as our 
laws antedate Public Law 94-142 by almost ten years. I-f we have this philosophical 
base, then as we look at our responsibility to provide leadership, we look in terms 
o-f who are the children we are to serve? And perhaps even more importantly, who 
are the children who are Qoi to be served? Because tragically over the latjt ten 
years, there have been many youngsters who have been determined to have handicjips, 
but it's not the youngster that had a handicap, it's some o-f the adults that have 
had the chore of working with that youngster who have the handicap. 
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iLVJPi^ ^^J^* Itadtrthip rolt, it's aUo critical to understand that wt art 
part of a continuum of lerglce that rangts from the severely handicapped children 
to the most gifted youngsters that we have in our social situation. The bulk of 
our youngsters fall into what we special educators call general education. Ue 
sonetines have a tendency to forget that we are an adjunct to regular education and 
It we have that understanding then we can build a strong partnership not only with 
our parents but with our colleagues In general education. 

Our handicapped youngsters should have maximum opportunity to bi> among 
non-handicapped youngsters, because in the adult world where they are going to have 
to survive and win, they are going to have to mingle with this population. 

I had an opportunity a few weeks ago to sit with a parent group which is very 
active in Special Education in the Chicago Public Schools. Many years ago, they 
pushed very hard to have a segregated program for their youngsters, have very 
little mixing with non-handicapped youngsters. The consensus of that group of 
parents that night was, we made a terrible mistake, because these young people are 
not now young people, they are adults and they are having a difficult time making 
the adjustment to that larger world. 

As a leadership person, you're going to have a role in staff recruitment and I 
think the guidelines one wants to use when one interviews and selects staff Is a 
very personal one. Would you like this individual to work with your own child. If 
you had a handicapped child. You want someone who is very good for the children. 
You have the responsibility to determine the programmatic and the specific 
objectives, have a staff development program, and a method of accountability. 

Now in Special Education we've been very quantitatively oriented In terms of 
evaluation. Dr. Billet and I attended a meeting last weekend in St. Louis, where 
many people are beginning to talk about qualitative evaluation of programs. So we 
can have accountability for everyone involved. 



DR. PAMELA 6ILLET 

Public Law 94-142 has generated a structure for Special Education. The structu/.'e 
has provided a legal framework, a process orientation, a format through the use of 
the lEP, and a system for program service delivery where we are seeing handicapped 
children served in the regular program as well as a restricted, residential 
setting. When you study all of these components included in this structure, of all 
the poles in Special Education including the teacher, the psychologist, the social 
worker, and the administrator, I truly believe the Supervisor is the role that 
becomes involved with more of these components than any other. 

So, just as Special Education has changed, I believe the role of the Special 
Education Supervisor has also undergone change, in consideration of these changes, 
how do we perceive that role today? I base these comments on my experience as a 
Director of Special Ed., but also on ray role as a Special Education Supervisor in 
the not too distant past. As the content specialist, the supervisor must be aware 
of new trends. Knowledge, materials, and Innovative programs that are being 
developed from other sources across the United States. This is needed so that the 
Supervisor can Interface with regular education changes, provide innovative Special 
Education programs, evaluate the staff's requests being able to keep a pro-active 
rather than a reactive response when suggestions are made to develop new programs 
or refine existing ones. The supervisor's role of group facilitator, working with 
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a multi-disciplinary ttam, it a chalUnQf btcause each of thott ttam (Btmbtrt comt 
from a diff«rtDt discipline and also a particular essence of what each feels is 
appropriate for a particular student. The supervisor must also interface with 
regular education staff and special education staff to insure that the needs of the 
child are being met academically and behaviorally in both environment. As the 
facilitator, the supervisor must provide everyone an opportunity to express their 
opinion on the child, accept that, but also be able to evaluate and expand on the 
need for additional information if that be the case. In the group process, the 
supervisor wears many, many hats. The role assume may be the leader, the 
facilitator, and even at time the follower. As the compliance monitor, the 
supervisor must be knowledgeable of the rules and regulations, the court decisions, 
the guidelines of 94-i42, the requirements of Chapter One. It i^ not enough to 
know their contents, it is more important to know how these state rules and 
regulations impact on the day to day happenings within Special Education. It^s not 
enough to merely know the rule. How it must be applied in the process is more 
important. Since every case is different, the Supervisor must be aware of a 
variety of ways a rule may be applied. There is no one way to execute many of 
these rules and regulations and therefore flexibility is very important. The State 
of Illinois views the Special Education Supervisor as the person who provides 
technical assistance, the expert program advice and assistance given to teachers 
and administrators. In this role, the Supervisor shares information with their 
staff and assists in the solution of program and client related problems. As the 
consultant the Supervisor not only provides special technical information, but 
provides the support system to staff. A motivator is another role of the Special 
Education Supervisor, encouraging and developing solutions as problems arise. As 
the P.R. person, —the Supervisor has staff to inform the community, the newspapers, 
regular education and other groups about Special Education, the handicapped in 
general, and child find activities. Of all these roles, the child advocate is of 
utmost importance. All of the consulting, facilitating and moni tori ng must and 
should be done with the best interest of the child in mind, not necessarily what^s 
easiest for the Supervisor, nor whaf's best for the system, nor what parents and 
staff want, but indeed what^s best for the child. 

Therefore, the Supervisory role has evolved and changed Just as Special Education 
has. It is a leadership role; and exciting and challenging one. It requires many 
technical skills with a process orientation that perceives Special Education in an 
analytical manner as well as using a global orientation of how Special Education 
compliments the regular education system. 

Uhat^s the futuristic role for the Special Education Supervisor? The Special 
Education Supervisor must be aware of what the regular education program is doing, 
and how it is changing so that Special Education can dovetail and compliment the 
regular education program. Awareness must be had for what is better for the child, 
and to fight for that in order to develop new programs and refine existing ones. 



DR. SEYMOUR MILLER 

Good morning, Friday, December 9, 1983? The reason I say that is that I'm carrying 
out a directive I give all of my subordinates and colleagues and that is, ''Always 
date your communications.* 

Now by the way of preface^ Tm quoting from a circular, "Parentst you and 
your Special Childi Parents Guide to Educational Rights for Handicapped 
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Children." "For those children iron ages 3-21 whose differences are so great 
that they need specially designed instruction, tax provided Special Education 
is provided at no cost to the parents. All such handicapped children are 
guaranteed free instruction and related services by Public Law 94-142, The 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act, Article 14 of the Illinois State 



I can only speak from the perspective of the principal, of one of the approximately 
6QQ Chicago Public Schools. As such, I must see that the provisions of Public Law 
94-142 are carried out in the instances where services must be provided for 
qualified Special Education students living in our attendance area, or attending 
our school. In order to carry out these responsibilities Tm provided with a 
counselor, who in a sense becomes my Supervisor for provision of Special Education 
services for those who need them. 

As delegated, he plans, schedules and implements the staffings required by law. 
The staff needed for these staffings are partially provided for by the district 
office, sub-district in the case of Chicago, which under the authority of the 
district superintendent schedules their availability, times and dates. The 
remainder are provided by one of three Pupil Services Centers, which are located 
throughout the city of Chicago. All of these are administered by the assistant 
superintendent in charge of Pupil Personnel Service, Dr. Ora McConner. The members 
of the staffing teams and special education teachers are certified by the Board of 
Examiners, to attest to the fact that they have the proper credentials, skills and 
knowledge to carry out their responsibilities. 

Classical management theory states, that the role of a manager or Supervisor is 
that of a planner, operator, director. Supervisor, coordinator and budgeter (usino 
the acronym PODSCORB). I could just stop at that but this is unrealistic when 
speaking of a Special Education Supervisor. 

The inveterate, bureaucratic manager can just follow the book and the guidelines of 
Public Law 94-142, but from my experience this is a formula for disaster. 
Leadership and all that term entails is required, because human relationships are 
the variable in this equation. Nothing will ever balance without the inclusion of 
these variables. For example, (many of you are aware of this and know whereof I 
speak): Jane, the counselor, doesn't like or respect John, the social worker. 
Some teachers don't like some principals, some co-coordinators don't like teachers 
or principals, some parents want private not public education placement. Some 
teachers want to get rid of the troublesome student they don't, or won't, 
understand. Some teachers and parents, even informed about due process, are not 
aware of what this means. They want to avoid discomfort and the time and red tape 
that are involved. Good teacher personnel in special education are not in great 
supply. Staffings and meetings are never cut and dried. The social worker 
believes the s-tudent is a product of his environment. The teacher believes the 
student is beyond help, ant just wants to get him or her out of his hair. The 
Pupil Personnel Service coordinator believes it's all been done wrong. 

With all this, the role of the supervisor is to see that the student is properly 
evaluated and served by the best program possible in the least restrictive 
environment. Still we've left out a most important element, "money". There's 
never enough to purchase the needed special education teachers, the needed learning 
resources, the needed locations and places, the needed staff psychologists, nurses, 
social workers, and so on. 
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Tht roitt, dutitt, functions and rtspontibil i titt of tht tptcial tducation 
suptrvlior for improving cooptrttlon in delivering itrvices, what are they? Hs't 
an advocate for the child. He should have input Into the making of th» budg/t. He 
should have input into the selection of special education teachers. He should be a 
leader who is flexible and creative. He must be a superb connunicator with staff, 
students, teachers, and parents. He must be a superb teacher and have deep 
insights and Knowledge into the proctss of human relationships and human behavior. 
Ulth all the above In mind, with what is entailed in what has been said prior to 
this, that perspective candidate who has grasped and internalized this, cannot help 
but become an asset as a special education provider, supervisor and advocate for 
students. 



C. The Rolft of the Special Education Supervisor from the Perspective of Providers and 
Consumers 

Ms. Tee Gal lay 
Mr. Walter Reed 
Mr. Dale Jones 
Ms. Emma Neiweem 
Ms. Barbara Muzik 
Ms. Nancy Shuttleneeth 



MS. TEE 6ALLAY 

I'm the school observer for the League of Women Voters and have been involved In 
school and community affairs for close to 30 years. I .have been around a long time 
at both local levels and city-wide levels. The system itself is so divers*. Is so 
large, that dealing with something as individual as the Special Education child has 
been a problem that, I think, still has to be overcome, but we've come a long way. 

There's been a great deal of legal intrusion, and the intrusion does not 
necessarily imply a negative impact on the system. There are federal regulations, 
there are state regulations, there are system-wide needs that have to be met and 
the individual child should be the focal point for all of tttese regulations. 
Unfortunately, the child has a tendency to get lost in the shuffle. I think one of 
the biggest problems is dealing with that tiny rain drop in an ocean; that's the 
Special Education child. 

The individual Special Education programs that have proliferated throughout the 
system are alike and different in many ways. Although the individual Special 
Education teachers have training that gears them to deal with the Special Education 
child, I don't think the average Special Education teacher should have to worry 
about everything at once. Their Initial and primary focus should be on working 
with the child, filling the needs of the individual child. They also have to worry 
about complying with all the regulations I mentioned. They have a great number of 
forms to fill out. They have to interact not only with the child's parents, but 
with the administrators of the building school itself, with the other classroom 
teachers, most of whom have absolutely no conception of what dealing with Sptcial 
Education child means. 

I think there is a need for a supervisory element both In an Individual school and 
In the Chicago schools because they are so large, because then at least one person 
can bridge that gap between the teacher, the parent, the principle, the reguUr 
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classroom teachtr. It has to be someone who is free, who doesn't have a classroom 
to deal with. It also has to be someone whose approach can be a little more 
parochial than the system-wide Supervisors, who come from downtown, (that mythical 
place out somewhere else) and impose administration's needs on teachers and 
students. The supervisor is a half way element between major attninist.atton and 
the individual classroom teacher. The Supervisor is an. ombudsman, I guess, an 
ombudsman not only of the Special Education teacher but for the parents. It's new, 
and I perceive it as a unique Kind of role filling a need that hasn't even been 
addressed in the past. 

From the community and the parent's point of view, one of the crying needs is to 
staff the children, to idefiiJfy the child who possibly or probably needs Special 
Education services. Then, once the identification or the initial I.D. has been 
made, the Supervisor goes through the appropriate staffing to determine then what 
exactly (they call it prescription) will address those needs. There's a terrible 
time delay in our system and I can only speak for the Chicago Public Schools again, 
for we have over 430,000 children, a money crunch and nowhere near enough staff to 
do the appropriate staffing. There is a real or perceived lag from the time a 
child IS targeted for clear identification and the time the child is serviced. I 
thinl< this is one of the basic things that the Supervisor does. First of all, 
dealing with the parents, mollifying them. I use the word advisedly, because just 
abont any parent, and especially the parent of the special needs child, is sure 
that their child needs the services more than any other child and if they don't get 
If immediately, their child is being singled out. I think the Supervisor can put 
things in the proper perspective. There are lots of children who have the same or 
similar needs, the services will come, but be patient, and we will speed them up as 
quickly as possible. Again as I said, the Supervisor works the ombudsman's role, 
working between the parents and the actual staff personnel. The other role I see 
for the Supervisor as far as speeding up services is strictly public relations. 
The only reason we have the kind of services available to Special Education kids 
now Is because the parents screamed for them. It's a very, very small group of 
educators who have gone out of their way to make sure that services were r-indered. 

Most of the interest focused on Special Education kids comes because the parents 
said, "UHAT ABOUT MY CHILD?" In order to increase the needed services, maybe what 
we need is for the Supervisor to act as a catalyst getting the community 
interested, keeping the interest at a high level, and then helping them focus their 
self-serving interest into something that will generate services for others as well 
as their child. 



MR. WALTER REED 

We're parents of a young boy who has cerebral palsy; he's eleven years old. He's 
been In Special Education in various schools on the North Shore of Chicago since he 
was three years old, so for the past eight years or so my family and I have been 
Involved in Special Education. Because I have had considerable involvement with 
handicapped individuals, since our son was diagnosed ten years ago, I happened to 
end up as one of the Illinois Delegates to the White House Conference on 
Handicapped Individuals which took place in 1977. 

Ever since then I've been active in one way or another in concerns of Special 
Education and accessibility and other issues that deal with the disabled. About 
two years ago, another parent and I founded what is now known as "The Parents 
Alliance NSSED," NSSED stands for the North Suburban Special Education District. 
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This encompasses some twenty-two school districts which send children with Special 
Education needs to one combined cooperative program. In those twenty-two school 
districts approximately 1200 children are involved in the N8SE0 programs. 0-jr 
organization which is new going rather strongly, and of which I am the president, 
is primarily devoted to bringing together the interests of parents of Special 
Education students, of teachers and of administrators. 

In our time in Special Education we've had an interesting exposure to both teachers 
and attain istrators and certainly to Supervisors of Special Education. As a parent 
^ feel that the Supervisor plays an important role particularly in making sure that 
pi'oper communication takes place. I mean communication between the Special 
Eduration teachers and the parents of the child and between the parents of the 
child and whoever administers the program. That's one aspect of conwunication in 
which the Supervisor has an important role to play as the catalyst, as the 
go-between for parents who are concerned about how the child is doing, whether the 
objectives are outlined, the lEP's are met or not, and whether or not the child 
needs to have additional services, or needs to be mainstreamed more or less. 

These are the kinds of issues which the Special Education teacher often cannot 
resolve satisfactorily with the parents, either to his or her satisfaction. The 
Supervisor definitely has to play a role in facilitating communication between 
teachers and administrators on the one hand, and parents on the other. 

I think communication is also an important responsibility of the Supervisor in the 
"internal" realms. Many children are in need of speech therapy, physical therapy, 
occupational therapy, special P.E. and remedial reading, and other such 
specialties. To make sure that the needs of the child are coordinated properly by 
the teacher and between the teacher and the special services providers, it's very 
important that the Supervisor be a good communicator, a good communications link 
between the teachers and the providers of these other services. Problems concern 
not only to what degree the child needs each of the services. Sometimes one or the 
other of the services at the time at which they are conducted, and in the fashion 
in which they are conducted, have a direct relationship to the child's learning 
ability in the classroom. Coordinating this is often too great a burden on the 
classroom teacher. It may even be beyond the abilities of the teacher if the 
teacher happens to be young or too inexperienced or because they are older and 
haven't been trained in the new techniques. 

Therefore, the Supervisor has an important role to bridge the decisions that have 
to be made, and to initiate the collaboration that has to exist if the child is to 
progress. There is another important function which is the "flip side" of 
achieving certain objectives. The Supervisor, in a defensive, negative way, is 
also a vital link in preventing certain problems which can arise unless the 
Supervisor is skilled, experienced, and is on the job. I'm speaking of the kinds 
of situations which occur, when the teacher misunderstands the child. The teacher 
might not pay attention to medical information whici the parents have been able to 
obtain, but which the teacher chooses to ignore or isn't impressed wi th or is too 
busy or doesn't under<;tand. In such cases all kinos of problems will arise down 
the road, if the Supervisor doesn't anticipate, and if the Supervisor fails to 
function as a sounding board for the parents if they don't receive satisfaction 
from the classroom teacher or from the principal of the school. And in that case 
the Supervisor, being trained, being skilled, being a good communicator can 
anticipate problems and see to it that interaction, conversation, discussion is set 
up between the classroom teacher tn one si^ie and the parents on the other, maybe 
ever having an influence on the classroom teacher in order to make sure the teacher 



is aware medical or other external information which the parents could bring to 
bear on the child's progress, but which might otherwise be ignored. 

While this is not usually wilHul on the part oi the teacher, it can be based on 
ignorance, previous altercations between parents and teacher, mistrust, or a desire 
on the part oi the teacher to not have anyone else interfere in the classroom from 
the outside. So the supervisor could be a calming influence and also looK ahead to 
problems that might occur and thus solve problems before they really become 
troublesome. 

I don't have too many recommendations on how the delivery of services can be 
improved for the simple reason that I am not on the inside of how these services 
are determined and provided. I think that periodic examinations of how the system 
is functioning, with input not only from educator but also from consumers, and 
maybe from parents whose children have graduated from the program so there isn't a 
friction, would be helpful. As a parent I still feel that there are too many 
professionals in the field who feel they know best, they've been trained to do this 
and they know how it works. The interesting part to me has been that In the last 
five years or so when funding for Special Education has become a real problem . 
because of government cutbacks or threatened cutbacks, administrators and 
supervisors have been very happy to work with parents to see to it that through 
common action and representation to legislators and government officials funding 
has been preserved and, at times, increased. 

Families and parents can play an equally salutary role in helping with decisions to 
streamline services and we can help in the discussion of how services can be made 
more meaningful. Sometimes that involves cutting out waste, cutting out services 
that are not useful. As a personal example, this past year my wife and I have felt 
that the physical therapy offered our son who has CP by the school system is 
superfluous because it is *oo minimal. There isn't sufficient time for It to make 
any difference for him. We've gone outside and are paying for it through my 
insurance company. As a result the district has saved in no longer providing P.T. 
services to our son at our request. It's a good example of how consumers could be 
helpful sometimes in improving services or cutting them back where they aren't 
necessary. 



MR. DALE JONES 

In response to the question about the role of the Special Education Supervisor, I 
would speak to how I perceive that role as someone who is likely to be serving more 
than one school, and serving a variety of constituents, whether it be the parent, 
or the teacher, or perhaps the principal when they're working in a particularly 
demanding leadership role because of the variety of circumstances in which they 
find themselves. In many school buildings I see, the Special Education Supervisor 
frequently is a "line" position, where they have direct authority over personnel, 
but they are also in what we'd call a "staff" position where their authority is 
less well, defined and they are in morp of a supportive role. 

They really operate in both of those functions which makes their leadership 
responsibilities unique and, I think, particularly demanding. They're an 
individual who comes into a building and may bs perceived by building personnel as 
a pain-in-the-neck and someone that they'd just as soon leave them alone and quit 
making all these demands that are seen as unnecessary. They may be seen as that 
supportive person who is absolutely vital, and they want them in their building as 



much «s po«»lbU. Obviously we have both Kinds of supervitort. The successful one 
IS that one who can play that staff position and be supportive and, at the simt 
tint) share the authority with the building principal, and assert whatever 
influtnce necessary in order to make program changes that are important. In 
serving in the dual function of staff and line, I think the leadership demand in 
terms of being very astute Interpersonally is an absolute must. Ue might say that 
it IS a must in any leadership role, but I think its even more critical for the 
Special Education Supervisors. 

People will see that even through the Supervisor isn't in the building all the time 
that they are a vital service that needs to be maintained even when money gets 
tight. They need to be an individual who is a very active "encourager" , who is 
able to be very positive, who's able to be a good listener. These art comments 
that might be considered somewhat trite, but are still critical for the successful 
Supervisor. I think they need to be an individual that's not only interpersonally 
effective, but they need to be an individual who has a significant depth of 
knowledge so that they art able to providt a good deal of information that is not 
available anywhere else. When I say knowledgeable, I think of their being able to 
dispense a good deal of information about what is quality instruction. Not only 
can they say the bulletin boards are nice, and the lEP's look good and the 
materials are all there, but they also are able to engage in Instructional 
discussion with teachers and principals regarding what is good Special Education 
instruction, what does motivate a child, and who is not learning. 

The Supervisor must be able to work with staff so there is ownership in the program 
objectives and goals so that when the Supervisor says, "This is the direction we 
are going, these will be our program priorities," there is common knowledge of 
those priorities and cornnon commitment. This is different than descending from 
high and saying, "This is what we are doing," and people perhaps not buying into 
it, or even worse maybe not knowing what those program objectives are, and not 
J*?!!^.,''?'"^ priorities of that Supervisor may be. That happens and 

I think it's something that's Important for the Supervisor to avoid. I would 
differentiate between managerial skills of an administrator versus the human 
relations skills of a facilitator. I think the human component, or the 
instructional leadership, has taken on a much stronger priority than it once did 
where the administrator was primarily someone who was a manager of a particular 
program or building who made sure the building was open, materials were there, and 
the teacher got a pat on the back occasionally. But in terms of really having the 
knowledge that facilitates program Improvement, perhaps that wasn't a key 
expectation. I think the expectation is now in terms of facilitation of a quality 
Special Education program, or a quality education program, and is really a very 
high expectation of the Supervisor now, whatever their particular area may be. 

I think the bottom line of a Supervisor's job is to evaluate programs, not 
students. No matter how successful you may be at meeting your program goals or 
objectives, if those objectives and their accomplishment aren't leading to improved 
student achievement or if we are not helping students to achieve every bit of 
success that they possibly can, then program success is not there. Whenever we set 
program goals we had better be clear that those goals have a correlation to student 
success. If we don't know that they do, then we better re-educate ourselves and 
see what we know about effective leadership and its correlation to student success. 
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MS. EMMA NEIWEEM 



My name is Efwna Neiweem and I'm a teacher at Maine East High Scliool in Park Ridge. 
1 work in the TMH program which has 19 students in it, but the whole Special 
Education program at Maine East contains about 300 students, seH-contained and 
resource. Maine East is unusual in that we have all our students attend the Center 
Core, which is what it's called. Some o^ the students are physically disabled, 
some are multiply impaired. Ue have the retarded population, we also have the LD, 
resource and seH-contained. I think we have approximately 30 professional staff 
to service the students, plus aides, and we also have OT, PT and speech therapy, a 
social worker, and a psychology staff. We have four psychologists on the staff 
and our own Dean for Center Core and a department chairman. We are one of the 
largest departments in the building; we have 50 people while most departments have 
10. Maine East is a very large high school; we have over 3,000 students attending. 

At Maine East our department chairman is our Supervisor. He is the one who does 
all our evaluations and is there to assist us in day to day problems in the 
classroom. I think the nature of our department with all the disabilities and the 
large number of students that need to be served make it very unwieldy for him to be 
able to be an expert in TMH, and EMH, and LD and BD and all the other areas. 
Expertise isn't necessarily important down to the finest detail but an overall 
understanding of those disabilities is important in order to be of assistance to 
the teacher. One person usually doesn't have that knowledge. My experience with 
supervision is that it's very general and I can ask for help with problems, 
problems related to parents, how to deal with them in staff ings, problems with 
legalities, problems with school policy. But if I were to have a very specific 
problem with teaching a student or with something that is unusual, I don't have 
anywhere to turn but other staff people, other teachers who have always been a real 
source of help. I think most teachers find that they rely on other teachers, on 
peers to really do their day-to-day supervision. I think more help could be 
provided, but it isn't in the way our district is set up. We have our department 
chairman, and of course, our principal is involved in general supervision. We're 
also part of a co-op, which is METSEP. We have a supervisor who comes in from the 
co-op, but he is fairly removed and generally is involved in staffing processes, 
placement decisions, and in overall grant work, things that aren't on a day-to-day 
basis. Supervision is there, but it's pretty far off, it's not real pertinent very 
often. Philosophically, I would like to have our department chairman responsible 
for the administrative things that he is responsible for and have master teachers 
or area supervisors who would be accessible on a day-to-day basis for technical 
assistance and for personal assistance. We have 300 students in Special Education 
and tlie law requires an administrative representative or designee be at each 
staffing. That means that either our department chairman goes to 300 staff ings at 
the end of the year, which would be all his life for several months, or the social 
worker splits it with him. O.K., that's still 150 staffings to attend, still a lot 
of work. All that administration really takes away from his time to sit down with 
teachers and plan for their classroom, plan for the teacher's personal professional 
growth. Those are the kinds of things I find lacking in the process as it comes on 
down. 



MS. BARBAI^ MUZ IK 

I'm Barb Muzik and I teach at the Northside Learning Center. NSL is a Chicago 
Public School. It's the high school on the Northside for all 1<S-21 year old TMH 
students. We have 150 students and a faculty of about 20 with 12 classroom 
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teachers. It is a practically oriented, vocationally oriented school where we 
stress things students will use in real liie throughout the academic subjects. U» 
also have a nurober of hands-on, practical vocational classes for the students. We 
teach them factory skills or to be more productive in a sheltered workshop. We 
have a greenhouse where they learn work skills. We have a full apartment so that 
they can learn all the heme living skills necessary for either s»mi-indepsndent or 
independent living. We also run a full self-care program in which they learn to 
take care of themselves and their clothing. Many Hi our students ride the CTA to 
and from school and we have a mobility program to teach thsra how to use the CTA and 
to cross the street. 

In the specialized setting where Pm working right now, which is a school 
specifically oriented to Special Education, the role of the Special Education 
Supervisor takes on a different approach from what i've be§n used to. In this 
case, my contact with the Supervisor has been lessened considerably as a classroom 
teacher. The Supervisor works with me only during the multi-disciplinary staff ihgs 
with parents, social workers, the nurse and all of the people involved with ths 
student. In prior setting where Tve worked <I worked in s Speclad Education 
classroom that's been in a regular school), I had a lot mors contact with the 
Supervisor and I think the role of the Supervisor was more important to me airectly 
then because the Supervisor served as the liaison between the Drinclpal, the 
downtown Special Education Department, and the teacher. I hsoperied to be in very 
fortuitous situations where things were very opportune for me and ths princinai 
worked very hard for the Special Education program. In that situation the 
Supervisor was just an aide and brought in new ideas, helped out with staftings and 
things like that. I think there are some other settings where the Special 
Education Supervisor has to be more, has to point out to the administration th« 
role of Special Education and how these classes differ frofn regular education and 
how they can be integrated well into the school setting. This is a frequent n«sd 
that classroom teachers have when they are rather isolated as "Special" Education. 
In the setting where I am now, of course, we are oriented totally toward Special 
Education, so the Supervisor has a more limited role in that case. 

I think perhaps better communications might help the Special Education child if 
that is who we're talking about helping. If parents know their riohts, they can 
become more active than they are now in seeking placement for their child early. 
When I say communication, I don't mean within the system but ccsksurI cation through 
the media, having everyone aware of Special Education, of the services available 
and diminishing the stigma of a child being in Special Education so mors people 
avail themselves of the opportunity. I think that would bs one of the bigcest 
helps that we could- have. 



MS. NANCY SHUTTLENEETH 



I believe the role of the Special Education Supervisor is to provide Special 
Education assistance to our Special Education staff in the aress of curriculum 
development, selection of techniques, materials and equipment. 

The role of the Special Education Supervisor is to provide assistance to our 
Special Education staff in the areas of curriculum development, selection of 
materials, techniques and equipment, identification and allocation of rsssiirces. 
student assessment and prescriptive programming and program evaluation. Our 
Special Education Supervisors must also work with individual staff members to i 
develop professional development plans, conduct in~servlc§ prts^ntations and 
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identify appropriate programs, materials and activities. 



I do what IS e«ned "technical supervision" myself with two other Special Education 
principals and we also have Supervisors in low-incidence. We have five of those 
through our region who provide expert advice in each of the areas of Special 
Education for our staff Supervisors. On-site, day-to-day supervision is don© 
mostly by building principals and is more or less just taking care of the everyday 
tasK of the children coming to school and getting through the day. Sometimes 
Special Education Supervisors can also have that function. I'm a technical 
supervisor and in charge of people who are Supervisors over my special Education 
staff. 



In order to improve the quality of delivery of Special Education supervision, I 
really do feel that one of the most important things is to be able to listen to and 
communtcate with all regular education and Special Education staff. I also believo 
the ability to organize and plan so that the woric can be accomplished successfully 
and thoroughly is very important. Also, a Supervisor needs to have a great de*l of 
experience in teaching and must have knowledge of all Special Education 
characteristics, classifications and methods in order to ameliorate students who 
have problems. The Supervisor must have knowledge in the area of rules and 
regulations in State and Federal legislation, and all other agencies, and finally, 
needs to have the ability to see the total educational surface and program. 
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